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NO UNION WIIH SLAVEHOLDERS ! 


—_— 


THE U. 8.CONSTITUTION I8 ‘a COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


tr" Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholdin 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions te 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an e1.« 
gagement positively prohibited bv the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slavesfor articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To cal] government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding o 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
‘ree people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





TIONAL GUVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Avams- 
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| Ist, knowingly and wilfully obstructing the claimant 


| fugitive when so arrested ; 3d, harboring ; 4th, con- 
jcealing such person after notice that he is a fugitive 
| from labor, | 


be the supreme law of the Jand, and the Judges of 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

By virtue of this clanse of the Constitution, the 


|master might have pursued and arrested his fugitive 
islave in another State; he might use as much force 


as was necessary for his reclamation ; he might bind | 
and secure him so as to prevent a second escape. | 
But as the exercise of such a power, without some 
evidence of legal authority, might lead to oppression | 

.in the exercise of his 
obstructed and hindered, it 


necessary for Congress to establish some 


| PY . 
jmode by which the master might have the form and 
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e might be punish-| 
For this purpose, the Act of Congress of 12h 


. . ! 
was passed, sy the 3d Sec. of this Act, 


jthe master or his agent, is empowered to seize and 
}arrest the fugitive, and take him before a Jndge or 
| Magistrate, and having proof of his ownership, ob- 


' 


ltain a certific ite, which should serve as a legal war- 
}rant for removing a fugitive. | 


The 4th See. describes four different offences— 


in seizing or arresting the fugitive; 2d, rescuing the 


Under this statute you will observe that a penalty | 


jof five hundred dollars is incarred tor harboring or 


concealing a fugitive, which the party injured may 
recover; but the present action 18 not for this penal- 
In this suit, the plaintiff is only entitled to re- 


acts of the defendants. You will first determine 


jwhether the proof, under the principles here laid 


down, entitles the plaintiff to recover. And if they 
be so entitled, you will then have to consider the 


famount of damages. 
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In order to entitle the plaintiffs to your verdict, 
they must have proved to your satisfaction : 

1. That the slaves or persons held to labor, men- 
tioned in the declaration, or some of them, were by 


\the laws of Maryland, the property of the plaimtffs 


—or as the statute expresses it, that their labor and 
services were due to the plaintiffs for life or a term 
of years, 

2. That these persons so held to labor escaped to} 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

3. That the defendants, or some of them, aware of 


| these facts (having notice or knowledge that the per- | perceptions, 


sons harbored or concealed were fugitives from 


G }true tntent and meaning of the statute. | 
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1. And if you find these facts in favor of the 


sustained by the plaintiffs in consequence of such 
harboring and concealing. 

On the first two points, there is no contradictory 
testimony. But while the escape of the twelve ne- 
groes has not been disputed, the defendants’ counsel 


‘contend that the facts as proved do not show that the | 


| 


} 


fugitives were slaves, or the property of the plaintiffs, 


| but on the contrary that they were free. 


It has not been disputed that the fugitives were 
the property of Shodrach S. Oliver, at the time of 
his death in Arkansas. By the laws of that State, | 


ithe widow has aright to a third of them, if treated 


either as real or personal estate. 


But, however the 
law might divide them, the widow and children, as 
entitled to the succession, after the payment of 


debts, conld by any family arrangement, settlement 
jor understanding, divide the property at their own 
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discretion, and third persons would have no right to 
dispute its validity. Slaves, though for some pur- 
poses treated as real property, are ch ittels, and like 
other chattels, may pass by delivery, without any 
formal bill of sale. Possession of thein is therefore 
prima facie evidence of title. 

It has been contended that these slaves became 
free by the act of the plaintiffs, in voluntarily bring- 
ing them into the State of Pennsylvania. 

This question depends upon the law of Maryland 
and not of Pennsylvania. This Court cannot go be- 
hind the status of these people where they escaped. 
We 
Maryland, which treats a slave as liberated, who has 
been conducted by his master along the national 
road through the State of Pennsylvania. On this 
subject, Lord Mansfield has said some very pretty 
things, (in the case of Somerset.) which are often 
quoted as principles of the common law. But they | 
will perhaps be found, by examination of later cases, 
to be classed with rhetorical flourishes rather than 


llega] dogmas. 


know of no law, or decision of the Courts of 


Since the former trial of this case, 
the point has been decided in the Supreme Court, as 
Ithink. Bat. however that may be, the point Is rul- 
ed in favor of the plaintiffs, for the purposes of the 
present case, as we desire to have your verdict on 

|the facts of the case, which are so much contested. 
he great qnestion, then, to which your attention 
| will be directed, is, whether the defendants, or any 

Jone of them, are guilty of harboring or concealing 
ithe fugitives as laid in the declaration. 

Whether the plaintiffs could have sustained an 
action on the case, on the mere guarantee of their 
rights as contained in the Constitution, we need net 
inquire, The action has been instituted with refer-" 
ence to the terms used in the Act of Congress of 


| 1793. The fine inflicted by that Act can be no lon- | 


}ger recovered, because the Act of 1850, having 
| changed the penalty, has thereby repealed the Act 
}of 1793 to the extent to which it has been thus snp- 
phed. But the statute, so far as it gave an action 
|on the case for harboring and conceaijing, has not 
been supplied or repealed. 
| Asto the nature of the harboring and concealing, 
|(wh'ch is the substance of the complaint in this case,) 
jand which would subject the defendants to liability 
in this form of action, | shall repeat the observations 
|made on a former occasion. 

Ist. What is meant by ‘notice’? and 2d, what 
constitutes harboring ? 

On the first point, the Court has been relieved 
from much difficulty. by a late case tried before Mr. 
| Justice McLean in Ohio, and which has been affirm- 
jed in the Supreme Court of the United States, (see 
| Vanzandt rs. Jones, 2d McLean. and same case, Sth 
| Howard, 216.) In that case it was decided that the 


word ‘notice,’ as used in this Act, ineans knowledge ; | 


that it is not necessary that a specific, written, print- 
ed or verbal notice from the owner, be bronght home 
jto the defendant, but that it is sufficiert if the evi- 
| dence show, that he knew the person he harbored 
jor concealed was a fugitive from labor. 

| The word harber is defined by lexicographers by 
|the words, to entertain, to shelter, to secure, to se- 
| erete. It evidently has various shades of meaning, 
| not exactly expressed by any synonyme. Tthas been 
|detined in * Rouvier’s Law Dictionary,’ * To receive 
|clandestinely and without lawiul euthority, a person, 
| for the purpose of concealing him, so that another, 
| having the right to the lawful custody of such per- 
json shall be deprived of the same.’ This definition 
|'8 quoted in the opinion of the Court cs delivered by 
| Mr. Justice Woodbury, in Jones vs. Vanzindt, 5 


;. ser- | Howard, 227. But though the word may be used in 
» (Art 6, “ 


the laws of 
thereof, shall 


\the complex meaning there given to it, it does not 
follow that all these conditions are pecessary ele- 
ments in its definition. Recciving and entertaining 


a person clandestinely, and for the purpose of con- 
cealment, may well be called harboring, as the word 
is sometimes used. Yet one may harbor without 


}concealing. He may afford entertainment, lodging 


and shelter fo vagabonds, gamblers and thieves, with- 
out the purpose or attempt at concealinent, and it 
may be correctly affirmed of him that he harbors 
thetn. 

The Act of Congress, by using the terms ‘ har- 
bor or conceal, evidently assumed that the terms 
were not synonymons, and that there might be a har- 
boring without concealment. The Act seems to be 
drawn with great care and accuracy, and bears no 
marks of that slovenly diction which sometimes char- 
xcterizes Acts of Assembly, where numerous syno- 


j; nines are heaped together, and words are multipiied 


only to increase contusion and obscurity. But nei- 
ther in legal use nor in common parlance is the word 
harbor precisely defined by the words entertain or 
shelter. It implies impropriety in the conduct of the 
person giving the entertainment or shelter, in conse- 
quence of some imputation on the character of the 
person who receives it. An innkeeper is said to en- 
tertain travellers and strangers, not to harbor them; 
but may be accused of harboring vagabonds, deser- 


| ters, fugitives or thieves ; persons whom he ought not 
to entertain. 


It is too plain for argument, that this Act does not 


| tend to make common charity a crime, or treat that 


man as guilty of an offence against his neighbor, who 
merely furnishes food, lodging or raiment to the hun- 
gry, weary or naked wanderer, though he be an ap- 
prentice ora slave, On the contrary, it contemplates 


| not only an escape of the slave, but the intention of 


the master to reclaim bim. It points out the mode 
in which this reclamation is to be made, and it is for 
an unlawful interference or hindrance of this right 
of reclimation, secured to the master by the Consti- 
tution and laws, that this action is given, 

The harboring made criminal by this act, then, re- 
quires some other ingredient besides a mere kindness 
or charity rendered to the fugitive. The intention 


jor purpose which accompanies the act, must be to 
lencourage the fugitive in the desertion of his master, 


to further his escape, and to impede and frustrate his 
reclamation. * This Act must evince an intention to 
elude the vigilance of the master, ond be calculated 
to obtain the object.’ (2 McLean, 608.) 

This mala mens, or fraudulent intent, required by 
the act to constitute illegal hirboring, is not to be 


jmeasured by the religious or political notions of the 


aecnsed, on the correctness or perversion of his moral 
Some men may conceive it a religions 
duty to break the law, Sut the law will not receive 


jiabor) did harbor or conceal them, contrary to the | this as an excuse. 


lf the defendant was connected with any society or 
association for the purpose of assisting fugitives trom 


| plaintiffs, the amount of the damage, injury, or loss, other States to escape from their mastera, and in 


pursuance of such ascheme afforded this shelter and 
protection to the fugitive in question, he would be le- 
gally liable to the penalty of this act, however much 
his conscience, or that of his association, might ap- 
prove of his conduct. 

The difference between the action for the penalty 
and the action on the case, is this: The defendants 
might be liable forthe penalty, if they illegally har- 
bored and concealed the fayitives, even though the 
master may have afterwards reclapred them. 

Bat in acuon on the case for damages, the plain- 
tiff must show that the slaves were lost to him 
through the illegal interferences of the defendant, 
or that some other appreciable loss, injury or dainage 
was suffered by him in consequence thereof. In the 
first case, he would recover the whole value of the 
shives 2s damages; in the latter, only to the amount 
of loss or actual damage which he shows he has suf- 
fered. 

If the owner of the fugitives does not think fit to 
pursue, in order to reclaim them, he cannot complain 
that those who have merely harbored them after their 
escape have injured him, unless he can connect 
such persons with the original escape of the slaves, 
and show that they seduced the slaves, and helped 
them to escape from the possession of their master. 
If the master had entirely abandoned the pursuit of 
his slaves, and given up all aitemp’s to reclaim them, 
before interference of the defendants, the whole val- 
ue of the slaves could hardly be claimed as the 
measure of his damages, as their loss could not be 
then unputed to their harboring. 

But if the owner or his agent, pursuing the fugi- 
tives for the purpose of reclamation, should trace 
them to the premises of a certain individual, and 
could trace them no farther, because they bad been 
harbored and concealed and carried away secretly, 
by night, and delivered to another, who continued 
the same process, and the pursuit of the claimant 
was thus baffled, no one of those individuals, thas 
interfering, could be suffered to allege that Ais inter- 
ference did not cause the loss of the fugitives, or 
that their value was not a proper measnre of dama- 
ges in an action for such harboring. Ifa number of 
persons combine together to commit a trespass or 
wrong, they are liable to damages to the extent of 
the whole injary. The injured party may recover 
judgment for the whole damage against each, and 
elect de melioribus damnis, as he can have but one 
compensation. And where a nunber of persons are 
sued for a joint trespass or tort, and the plaintiff can 
| prove any one of them to be guilty, the jury may tind 
the others not guilty, and assess the whole damages 
| against that one, even though many others, known or 
unknown, may have combined with that one to do 
the act, and have not been sued, Although the 
plaintiff can recover but one satisfaction, the dama- 
ges are indivisible, and each joint trespasser is liable 
tor the whole. 

It will be for you, gentlemen of the jury, to apply 
these principles to the facts of the case before you. 
| The evidence is very contradictory. In some cases, 
testimony apparently conflicting may be reconciled, 
| Without imputing Corrupt perjury to either side. It 
jwould be difficult, perhaps, for the most enlarg- 
ed charity todo so in this case. The whole case 
| has been argued before you with very great ability, 
iby the learned counsel, and as you are the sole 

judges of the facts, the Conrt do not think it neces- 
| sary to make any remarks upon them, 
| If, in your jadgment, the hypothesis of the defand- 
| ants’ counsel is supported by the evidence; if Mr. 
| Brechbill was merely a spectator, without counsel, 
| interference or assistance; if Mr. Weakly did not 


} 


| participate in the transaction at all, you should find 
{them not guilty. If you believe, also, that Kauffinan 
did not aseist in harboring, secreting or deporting 
| the slaves, but merely fed them out of charity, and 
suffered them to rest fora few hours in his barn— 
that they were brought there withont his knowledge, 
| consent, or approbation, and taken away without his 
assistance, or any act of hia, to enable them to elude 
the pursuit of their owners, or to further their escape 
—your verdict should be in his favor also. 

If, on the contrary, you find the hypothesis of the 
plaintiff's counsel to be the trae one; if, from the 
facts in evidence, you believe that certain persons in 
the region of the county where the defendants reside, 
and including them, or any of them, were known us 
persons willing to assist fugitives, to esespe; that 
for this purpose they were brought to the premises 
of Kauffman, by some person, known or unknown, 
who was assisting the slaves to excape ; if they were 
received by him, harbored and secreted in his barn, 
then taken away by him, or by iis agents or ser- 





vants, after night, in order to assist them to escape, | 
band toelude pursuit; if the slaves were thus trans- 
ferred by him, with the countenance, connsel, and 
assistance of Brechbill, to the barn of Stephen 
Weakly; if Weakly kept them secret in his aay 
and removed them on the following night to places 
unknown, and the pursuit of the owners of the slaves 
was thus baffled, you should find for the plaintiffs | 
the full value of the slaves in damages, as against 
all the defendants, or such of them as you believe 
from the evidence to have had an active purticipa- | 
tion in the offence. 
In fine. the burden of proof is on the plaintiffs, and | 
in order to support their action, you must find from | 
| the evidence— \ 
Ist. That the plaintiffs were owners of the slaves 
named and described in the declaration. 
2. That those slaves escaped from the State of 
| Maryland. 
3. That they were pursued by the agent of the | 
| owners for the purpose of reclaiming them. 
4. That the defendants, or some of them, knowing | 
jthem to be fugitives, harbored and concealed them, 
|in order to further their escape, and enable them to 
elude pursuit. 
5. And if, in consequence of such harboring, the 
slaves did escape, and were lost to their owners, | 
| you should find the value of the slaves, as damages, | 
| with interest, if you see fit. | 
You will suffer no prejudice to operate on your | 
minds, in favor or against either of the parties, on 
account of any peculiar notions either you or they | 
may entertain on the subject of slavery. You are 
sworn to render a true verdict. In order to do this, | 
| it must be according to the law of the land, render- | 
ing equal ard exact justice to both parties. 











The jury returned a verdict for plaintiffs, of $2,800 
damages against Kauffman, and Not Guilty against! 
The trial commenced on the 
19th of last month, and the jury were locked up from | 


Thursday morning to Saturday evening, Oct. 31st. 





| 
| 
the other defendants. 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Selections. | 





| PHILLIPS, DOUGLASS, REMOND, JACK-| 
SON, QUINCY, BUFFPUM, SMITH. 


We copy the following graphic personal sketches 


from a very interesting work, which has recently ap- 
peared in England, entitled ‘Three Years in Europe ; 


jor Places I have Seen and People I have Met. By | 
| William Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave.’ 
| Every cause has its writers and its orators. We 


{have drawn a hasty and imperfect sketch of the 
| greatest writer in the Anti-Slavery field : we shall now 
; call attention to the most distinguished public speaker. 
The name of Wendell Phillips is but another name 
for eloquence. Born in the highest possible position | 
jin America, Mr. Phillips has all the advantages that 
, birth can give to one in that country. | Educated at 
jthe first University, graduating with all the hénors 
which the College could bestow on him, and stady- 
ing the law, and becoming a member of the bar, he 
|has all the accomplishments that these advantages | 
jean give to a man of great mind. Nature has | 
itreated him as a favorite. His stature is not tall, but | 
handsome; his expressive countenance paints and | 
| reflects every emotion of his soul. His gestures are | 
wonderfully graceful, like his delivery. There is a | 
fascination in the soft gaze of his eyes, which none | 
jean butadmire. Being a great reader, and endowed | 
|by nature with a good memory, he supplies himsclt | 
|with the most complicated dates and_ historical 
| events, Nothing can equal the variety of his mat- | 
ter. L have heard him more than twenty different ! 
{times on the same subject, but never heard the same 
ispeech. He is personal, but there is nothing offen- 
jsive in his personalities. He extracts froma sub- 
jject all that it contains, and does it as none but 
| “/endell Phitlips can. His voice is beautifully mu- 
lsical, and itis calculated to attract wherever it is 
lheard. He is a man of calm intrepidity, of a patri-| 
| otic and warm heart, with manners the must affable, | 
jtemper the most gentle, a rectitude of principle en- | 
j Urely natural, a freedom from ambition, and a mod- 
jesty quite singular. As Napoleon kept the Old 
Guard in reserve, toturn the tide in battle, so do the 
| Abolitionists keep Mr. Phillips in reserve when op- 
| position is expected in their great gatherings. We 
{have seen the meetings turned into a bedlam bv the 
| mobocratic slaveholding spint, and when the speak- 
}ers had one after another left the platform without a 
heating, and the chairman had lost all contro! of the 
assembly, the appearance of this gentleman upon the | 
| plat'orm would turn the tide of events. He would | 
not beg for a hearing; but, on the contrary, he! 
| would lash them as no preceding speaker had done. 
i Tf, by their groans and yells, they stifled his vuice, he | 
would stand unmoved, with his arms folded, and, by | 
the very eloquence of his looks, put them to silence. | 
| His speeches against the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
| his withering rebukes of Daniel Webster and other | 
}northern men who supported that measure, are of 
jthe most splendid character, and will compare in| 
| point of composition with any thing ever uttered by | 
| Chatham or Sheridan in their paluiest days. As a| 
| public speaker, Mr. Phillips is, without doubt, the 
‘first in the United States. Considering his great | 
‘talent, his high birth, and the prospects which lay | 
j before him, and the fact that he threw everything 
aside to plead the slave’s cause, we must be con- 
| Vineed that no man has sacrificed more upon the al- | 
| tar of humanity than Wendell Phillips. 
| Within the past ten years, a great impetus has! 
| been given to the anti-slavery movement in America | 
|by colored men who have escaped from slavery. 
| Coming as they did from the very house of bondage, 
|and being able to speak from sad experience, they | 


| 
' 
| 
j 
i 
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|could speek as none others could. | 
The gentleman to whom we shall now call atten-| 
‘tion is one of this class, and doubtless the first of his 
race in America. The nate of Frederick Douglass | 
jis well known throughout this country as weil as) 
| America. Born and brought up as a slave, he was 
i deprived of a mother’s care and of early education. | 
| Escaping when he was Jittle more than twenty years | 
of age, he was thrown apon his own resources in the | 
tree Stites, where prejndice against color is but! 
|another name for slavery. But during al) this time, | 
he was ednueating himself as well as circumstances | 
would adit. Mr. Douglass commenced his career | 
‘as a public speak r some ten years since, as an! 
,agent of the American or Massachusetts Anti-| 
‘Slavery Society. He is tall and wei made. His! 
vast and well-developed forehead announces the | 
; power of his intellect. His voice is full and sono- | 
,rous. His attitude is dignified, and his gesticulation | 
tis full of noble simplicity. He is a man of lofty rea- 
{son, nataral and without pretension, always master 
‘of himself, brilliant in the art of exposing and of ab- 
{stracting. Few persons can handle a subject with 
'which they are faniliar better than Mr. Donglass. 
| There is a kind of eloquence issuing from the depth 
{of the soul, as from a spring, rolling alung it3 Coyi- 
jous floods, sweeping all before it, overwhelming by 
its very force, carrying, upsetting, engulphing its 
adversaries, and more dazzimg and more thundering 
than the bolt which leaps frum crag to crag. This 


es 


| first on the anti-slavery platform. 


| oqnence. 
| of most respectable parents, he prides himself not a 





is the eloquence of Frederick Douglass. He is one 


of the greatest mimics of the age. No man can put 
on a sweeter smile or a more sarcastic frown than 
he: you cannot put him off his guard. He is al- 
ways in good humor. Mr. Douglass possesses great 
dramatic powers; and had he taken up the sock and 
buskin, instead of becoming a lecturer, he would 
have made as fine a Coriolanus as ever trod the 
stage. 

However, Mr. Douglass was not the first colored 
man that became a lecturer, and thereby did service 
to the canse of his countrymen. The earliest and 


| most effective speaker from among the colored race 


in America, was Charles Lenox Remond. In 
point of eloquence, this gentleman is not inferior 
to either Wendell Phillips or Frederick Douglass, 
Mr. Remond is of small stature and neat figure, 
with a head well developed, bat a remarkably thin 
face’ As an elocutionist, he is, without doubt, the 
He has a good 
voice, 2 pleasing countenance, a prompt intelligence, 


/and, when speaking, is calculated to captivate and 


carry away an audience by the very force of his el- 
Born in the freest State in the Union, and 


little on his birth and descent. One can scarcely 
find fault with this, for, in the United States, the 
colored man is deprived of the advantages which 
parentage gives to the white man. Mr. Remond is 
a descendant of one of those colored nen who stood 
side by side with white men on the plains of Con- 


| cord and Lexington, in the battles that achieved the 


independence of the colonies from the mother coun- 
trv, in the war of the Revolution. Mr. Remond has 
felt deeply (probably more so than any other colored 
man) the odious prejndice against color. On this 
point he is sensitive to a fanit. If any one will sit 


| for an hour, and hear a lecture from him on this sub- 


ject. if he is not converted, he will at least become 


| convinced that the boiling cauldron of anti-slavery 
| discussion has never thrown upon its surface a more 


fiery spirit than Charles Lenox Remond. 

There are some men who neither speak nor write, 
but whose lives place them in the foremost ranks in 
the cause they espouse. One of these is Francis 
Jackson. He was one of the earliest to give coun- 
tenance and support to the anti-slavery movement, 


| In 1835, wher a mob of more than 5000 merchants 


and others, in Boston, broke up an anti-slavery 
meeting of females,at which William Lloyd Garrison 
aud George Thompson were to deliver addresses, 
and when the Society had no room in which to hold 
its meetings, (laving been driven from their own 
room by the mod,) Francis Jackson, with a moral 
courage scarcely ever eqnalled, caine forward and 
offered his private dweijling to the Indies, to hold 
their meeting in. The following interesting passage 
occurs ina letter from him to the Secretary of the 
Society a short time after, on receiving a vote of 
thanks from its members : — 


‘Ifa large majority of this community choose to turn 
a deaf car to the wrongs which are inflicted upon their 


/ countrymen in other portions of the lund—if they are 


content to turn away from the sight of oppression, and 
* pass by on the other side” —so it must be. 

But when they undertuke in any way to impair or 
annul my right to speak, write, and publish upon any 
subject, and more especially apon enormities which are 
the common concern of every lover of his country and 
his kind—so it must not he—so it shal! not he, if I 
for one can prevent it. Upon this great right, let us 
hold on at all hazards. And should we, in its exer- 
cise, be driven from public halls to private dwellings, 
one house at least shall be consecrate: to its preserva- 
tion. And if, in defence of this sacred privitege, 
which man did not give me, and shall not (if [T ean 
help it) take from me, this roof and these walls shall 
he levelled to the earth, let them fall if they mu t; 
they cannot crumble in a better cause. They will ap- 
pear of very little value to me, after their owner shall 
have been whipt into silence.’ (1) 


There are among the contributors to the anti- 
slavery cause, a few who give witha liberality which 
has been never surpassed by the donors to any be- 
nevolent association in the world, according to their 
mears—the chief of these is Francis Jackson. 

In the month of Mav, 1834, while one evening 
strolling up Broadway, New York, [ saw a crowd 
making its way into the Minerva Rooms, and, having 
vo pressing engagement, | followed, and was soon 
ina splendid hall, where some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred persons were seated, and listening to rather a 
strange-looking man. The speaker was tall and 
slim, with long arms, long legs, and a profusion of 
auburn or reddish hair, hanging in ringlets down his 
shoulders; while a huge beard of the same color fell 
upon his breast. Tiis persop was not at all improved 
by his dress. The legs of his trousers were shorter 
than those worn by smaller men: the sleeves of his 
coat were smal] and short, the shirt-collar turned 
down in Byronic style; beard and hair hid hie conn- 
tenance, so that ne redeeming feature could be 
found there; yet there was one redeeming qual- 
ity about the man—that was the stream of fervid el- 
oquence which eseaped from his lips. I inquired his 
name, and was informed that it was Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Nature has been profuse in showering her 
gifts npon Mr. Burleigh, but all has been bestowed 
upon his head and heart. There is a kind of elo- 
quence which weaves its thread around the hearer, 
and gradaally draws him into its web, fascinating 
him with its gaze, entangling him as the spider does 
the fly, until he is fast: such is the eloquence of C. 
C. Burleigh. Asa debater, he is unquestionably the 
first on the anti-slavery platform. If he would not 
speak so fast, he would equal Wendell Phillips; if 
be did not reason his subject out of existence, he 
would surpass him. However, one would have to 
travel over many miles, and look in the faces of 
many men, before he would find one who has made 
more personal sacrifices, or dune more to bring about 
the einancipition of the American slave, than Mr. 
Charles C, Burleigh. 

Whoever the future historian of the anti-slavery 
movement may be, he will not be able to compile a 
correct history of this great struggle, without con- 
sulting the writings of Edmond Quincy, ‘a member 
of one of the most wealthy, patriotic and aristocratic 
fumilies in New England: the prestige of bis name 
iS a passport to al! that the heart could wish, De- 
scended from a family whose name is connected 
with all that was glorious inthe great American 
Revolution, the son of one who has again and again 
represented his native State in the National Con- 
gress, he, too, like Wendell Phillips, threw away 
the pearl of political preferment, and devoted his 
distingnished talents to the cause of the slave. Mr. 
Quincy is better known in this country as having 
filled the editorial chair of The Liberator, during the 
several visits of its editor to Great Britain. Asa 
speaker, he does not rank so high as some who are 
less known; as a writer, he has few equals, ‘The 
* Annual Reports’ of the American and Massacha- 
setts Anti-Slavery Societies, for the past fifteen or 
twenty years, have emanated from his pen. When 





(1) We would incomparably prefer to be the author 
of these glorious sentiments, than to have attributed 
to us all that ever emanated from the brain or hear’ 
of Daniel Webster. They should be chiselled on th 
monument that shall one day be gratefully erected t 
the memory of the noble spirit which gave them ut 
terance.— Za. Lid. 


posterity, in digging among the tombs of the friends 
of mankind, and of universal freedom, shal! fail to 
find the name of Edmund Quincy, it will be because 
the engraver failed to do his duty. 

Were we sent out to find a man who should excel 
all. others in collecting together new facts and anec- 
dotes, and varnishing up old ones so that they 
would appear new, and bringing them into a meet- 
ing, and emptying out, good or bad, the whole con- 
tents of his sack, to the delight and admiration of 
the audience, we would unhesitatingly select James 
N. Boffam as the man. If Mr. Boffurm isnot a great 
speaker, he has what many great orators have not— 
i.e, a noble and generous heart. !f the fugitive 
slave, fresh from the cotton-field, should make his 
appearance in Lynn, in Massachusetts, and should 
need a night’s lodging or refreshments, he need go 
no farther than the hospitable door of James N. 
Buffum. 

Most men who inherit large fortunes do little or 
nothing to benefit mankind. A few, however, spend 
their means in the best possible manner: one of the 
Jatter class is Gerrit Smith, The name of this gen- 
tleman should have been brought forward among 
those who are first mentioned in this chapter. Some 
eight or ten years ago, Mr. Smith was the owner of 
large tracts of land, lying in tweaty-nine counties in 
the State of New York, and came to the strange 
conclusion to give the most of it away. Consequent- 
ly, three thousand lots of land, containing from thirty 
to one hundred acres each, were given to colored 
men residing in the State—the writer of this being 
one of the number. =, 

Although universal enffrage is enjoyed by the whites 
in the State of New York, a property-qualification is 
imposed oncolored men; and this act of Mr. Smith 
not only made three thousand men the owners of 
land, but created also three thousand voters. The 
ability to give, and the willingness to do so, is nct 
by any means the greatest quality of this gentlemnn, 
As a public speaker, Mr. Smith has few equals; 
and certainly no man in his State has done more to 
forward the cause of Negro Emancipation than he. 





GERRIT SMITH’S SPEECH 
AT THE JERRY RESCUF CELEBRATION. 


Mr. Smith said: Among other usurpations of 
which earthly governments are sometimes guilty, 
is that of pronouncing certain of their subjects chat- 
tels. Our government had so assumed to character- 
ize one of its subjects in this city. Poor Jerry, the 
image of God; a bruised and battered image, in- 
deed, for he had passed through the fearful mill of 
slavery, yet the image of God, and capable, by divine 
grace, of shining forever in all the splendor of his 
heavenly origin. 

On the first of October, 1851, a company of men 
entered the cooper’s shop, where he was quietly at 
work, arrested and handcuffed him. He yielded 
himself fearlessly to his captors, for they told him 
they took him for another offence. But when they 
had bim in their power, ‘they avowed their hellish 
purpose to make a slave of him! O, how can men 
be found to execute, or even conceive, such a pur- 
pose? Men, did { say? They cannot have been 
men. They must have sunk their manhood, and be- 
come monsters, before they could have undertaken it. 
How horrified was Jerry, when he learned ‘that he 
was to be made aslave! To become once more a 
| victim to that system which reduces man to a piece 
of property, 

‘Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat, 

With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 

Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast.’ 


Sir, [ have been sometimes almost prompted to 
wish that the treatment of the slave might transform 
him into 2 beast, that he might, in some degree, be- 
come inzensible of his wrongs. So horror-struck 
was Jerry, when he learned his fate, that, during the | 
first hour, he frequently attempted to spring from his 
keepers. It was in vain; he was helplesa; but who 
| would not spring from the pit of slavery ? 

It was my good fortune to be in the city on that 
| day. I say good fortune, for the scenes which met 
|my eye were both pleasant and painful. J saw Jer- 
iry in the hands of his tormentors,—beaten, bruised 
!and bleeding. 1 saw him in the cart, as described 
lby Mr. Raymond. Crnel men were crowding on 
him, and his clothes, having heen torn from his 
{back in the struggle to recapture him, he was al- 
| most as naked as when he came from his mother’s 
womb. Mother! what dof say? Hod poor Jerry 
ithen a mother? Yea, sir, like you and ine, he had 
lonce a mother. He once sat on her lap, and they 
lexchanged with each other looks of love as tender 
las though their skin had been white; anda thou- 
sand ligaments passed from her to him, and from 
him to her,—ligaments which neither time nor 
chains can ever bresk. O, what a spectacle was 
set before the humane of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, on that day! [ confess the scene MADDEN- 
‘ep me! Solomon savs, *Oppression maketh a wise 
linan mad. ‘Then surely [, who make no pretensions 
to wisdom, nfight well have been mad at such op- 
pression as here met my eyes. The people of Syra- 
cuse were greatly moved by it; my wonder is that 
they were not more moved. As Mark Antony, ad- 
dressing the Roman people, says, ‘You are not 
stones, but nen ’-—so might be said to the people of 
Onondaga, * Ye are men,’—and, being men, hearing 
what they heard, and seeing what they saw, ‘ inflam- 
ed them, made them mad.’ 

Yes, Jerry was recaptured, but, thanks to God, he 
was rescueD! (Tremendous cheers.) Was it 
right or wrong? We are here, to-day, to answer. 
Time will develop the truth, that, in behalf of God 
and man, that was one of the most useful and honor- 
able transactions ever known, The two thousand 
men that stood in the street that night were all re- 
sponsible rescuers of Jerry. lt was the common 
hope and purpose, if not the common endeavor, of 
all. It was the countenance of that vast concourse 
that incited the rescue, and upon the waves of that 
enthusiasm Jgrry was borne triumphantly away. But 
we are told that this wae done ‘against law.’ Sir, 
it was done according to the dictates of justice, be- 
nevolence, and compassion, and * against these,’ the 
New Testament telis us, ‘there is no law’ To res- 
cue Jerry was simply to obey God, to fulfil the plain- 
est requirements of His law, *Open thy mouth for 
the dumb, in the ecanse of all such as are appuinted 
to destruction. Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
and plend the cause of the poor end needy.’ Hay- 
ing heard the ery of Jerry, to turn away would be 
to incur the curse of Him who said, ‘ Whoso stop- 
peth his’eare at the ery of the poor, he also shail 
cry himself, and not be heard.’ Can you fally fathom 
that fearful retribution—* he shall ery himself, and 
not be heard?” 1 ain aware, some hall-and-haif mea 
tell us that, on the one hand, we oaght not to chase 
down and enslave our fellow-men, bat, on the ether 
hand, we ought not to prevent others from doing 80. 
But God saye: ‘If thou forbear to deliver thei that 
are drawn onto death.’ Mark it, not ‘if thou draw men 
unto death,’ bat, ‘if thoa forbear to deliver them that 
are Grawn unto death. If thou sayest, Behold, ve 
knew it not, doth not He know it? and shall not He 
render to every man according to his warks P Sir, 
the frown of heaven would have rested on Syracuse, 
if poor Jerry had not been delivered. There can 
be no Christianity, no Christ, no God, if that poor, 
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innocent, bleeding brother had been plunged into 
the horrors and hell of slavery, and they who might 
have prevented, but chose rather to permit it, could 
remain guiltless, The rescue of Jerry, then, was it 
right or wrong? ‘The Common Council says it was 
wrong. They say it was done by a ‘mob.’ That 
there was a mob in Syracuse that day, we freely 
admit. But the officials of the government were 
that mob, and not the reseners of Jerry. The gov- 
etnment are the mob-parly; we are the anti-mob- 
partly. But I am not surprised at the mistake of the 
Common Council. Wiser and better men than they 
have fallen into the same error, Even Chas. Sam- 
ner, in his recent able speech in Congress, says that 
‘Jerry was rescued by a mob.’ Mr. Sumner thinks 
that you and I—for T admit myself one of the re- 
sponsible rescuers of Jerry—and I hope you'll go my 
bail when I am arrested—{laughter),—that you and 
I were amob. That noble man, to whom my heart 
goes ont so warmly, has not yet outgrown his edu- 
cation. He is yet in the delusion that there are no 
limits to the power of Law-and-Constitution makers. 
He thinks that whatever they declare law is law; 
that’s his mistake. But he will grow. It will not 
be long before he will learn that no piracy—and 
least slavery, the most atrocious form of piracy— 
can come within the pale or protection of law. 

The First of October was a memorable day in the 
history of liberty, in the history of strnggles for 
right. It has been falsely viewed, and it has been 
lightly viewed. It has been falsely viewed, as we 
have seen, by Charles Sumner. {t has been lightly 
viewed by some who regard it rather asa funny 
event. It is important or unimportant, according to 
the stand-point from which you survey it. They 
who consider the transaction which took place on 
that day as a rash affair, got up under a sudden ex- 
citement, regard it as a source of amusement. But 
those of us who know it to have been a well-consid- 
ered expression of principle, as solemn and com- 
manding as the claims of God, regard it as an event 
of immeaeurable importance,—mighty and far-reach- 
ing in its consequences, At Christiana—Christiana! 
glorious Christiana! she has proved herself worthy 
of the motto, sic SEMPER TYRANNIS, of whicn Vir- 
ginia has proved herself unworthy,—at Christiana) 
no arrest had been made, no process had been 
served. In the case of Shadrach, no force had 
been employed. When the attention of the officers 
was diverted, he slily and quietly slipped out. Jer- 
RY was a victim already in the hands of the govern- 
ment. And he was delivered by FoRcE,—more 
than that, the application of that force was deliberate 
and éoncerted, pouring contempt on the mob that 
held him, on an infamous government and its infa- 
mous laws. The rescuers of Jerry did not believe 
there could be a Jaw for slavery, and they walked 
over the sham laws that pretend to legalize it, as} 
they would over so tauch paper. 

A few months ago, Sims was taken from Boston, 
and returned to slavery. Now, which was right, 
Boston or Syracuse? Boston said, We will show 
ourselves law-abiding, and therefore Sims shall go 
back into bondage; Syracuse said, We wi!l show 
ourselves law-abiding, and therefore Jerry shall not 
go back into bondage; we wil] stand between the 
government and Jerry. The heaviest blow ever 
struck against American liberty was the return of 
Sims to slavery. New England boasts of her reli- 
gion and her churches; but if this is the fruit of her 
religion, the less she has of it the better. She 
boasts, too, of her common schools; but that must 
be a sadly defective education that produces results 
like this. The heaviest blow ever struck at Amert- 
can slavery was the rescue of Jerry. 

Many of you laughed at me, when, a few years 
ago, 1 wrote a letter to the slaves, telling them to 
take a horse, or a boat, or whatever might facilitate 
their escape, and that there was no law that could 
hold them for it. Well, f am now going to utter 
another deep conviction of my soul. Only one thing 
rs wanting to the destruction of slavery ; and that is, 
that we should agree to regard it, like any other pi- 
racy, a8 an OUTLAW, an unprotected and infamous 
outlaw. Now, the rescue of Jerry has produced a 
wide and deep sensation. The discussion and liti- 
gation to which it has given rise have done more to 
open the eyes of the people to this great truth than 
anything else that has ever happened, and one hun- 
dred men can be found to subscribe to the doctrine 
where there was one before. The little Liberty 
party declare it, the Garrison party declare it, and 
soon the Free Democracy will declare it; and when 
all these various divisions of the mighty anti-slavery 
host unite on that ground, then every shot on slavery 
will tell. The guns in Congress have all been fired 
trom too long a level. (Lucretia Mott,at my side,says 
‘too many of them are only flashes in the pan.’ Ah, 
it takes a woman to say the wittiest thing, after all.) 
(Laughter.) They must come up to the high Jerry 
level. (Laughter.) Are you on that level? (A tre- 
mendous response, ‘ Yes! Yeg!) Don’t come down, 
then, if you would be honest and effective anti- 
slavery workers. We rescued a man from slavery ; 
what say you, would we do itagain? (‘Yes Yes?) 
Yes, at every peril. Ah, we can afford to peril lib- 
erty, and property, and life, but not our souls. We 
cannot afford to forsake our brother in distress, and 
lose the favor of God. All the riches of this world 
could not remunerate us for our loss, if we should] 
Jeave one poor Jerry, whom we could deliver, in the 
hands of his oppressors. 

{ have spoken of Mr. Sumner in kindness; and I 
truet that what I have said will reach his ears, and 
do him good. Suppose that he should fall into the 
hands of Algerines—I care not whether of Africa, or 
the Southern States—would he trample on the code 
which would detain him, and break away from bond- 
age? Qh, yes,—and perhaps he would admit it 
right for Jerry to break away, but not right for us to 
help him. But are his ethics no better than this; 
that what it is right for one man to do, it is wrong 
for another to help him do? Has he not vet attain- 
ed to the great Christian idea of the brotherhood and 
oneness of the human race? Sir, we are be und by 
the law of Christ to weat our fellow-man no only 
as a’ brother, but as another self, and therefore a 
combination to assist a man struggling for his lib- 
erty is not mobocratic—it is nignHtT. Possibly, Mr. 

















Sumner will say this is not a fair parallel; that Jerry 
and we live in this country, and not in Algiers. He} 
may say that though it might be right in Algiers, it| 
would be wrong in our circumstances. But [ insist 
that it is no more right to violate the laws of a for- 
eign country than to violate ourown. What is not 
jaw in Algiers, because of its inherent oppressive- 
hess, is not Jaw in America. 

O, sir, i rejoice iu this celebration! May every 
returning anniversary of the rescue of Jerry be 
hailed by multitudes of enthusiastic men and wo- 
meno: From year to year may it be observed, while 
there remain amoag us any monsters engaged in the 
business of reducing Jerrys to slavery! From year 
to year, ON every anti-slavery man shall become 
convinced that the only way ‘to subdue the slave- 
holder is to brand him as a pirate! Froin year to 
year, until the last link of American slavery is 
broken ; until the last American slave shall send up 
his free shout, and swing up his free arins, to heaven ! 


GERRIT SMITH TO HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
To the Volers of the Counties of Oswego and Mad- 


ison: 

You nominated me for a seat in Congress, not- 
withstanding I besought you not to do so. In vain 
was my resistance to your persevering and unrelent- 
ihg purpose, 

I had reached old age. I had never held office. 
Nothing was more foreign to my expectations, and 
nothing was more foreign to my wishes, than the 
holding of office. My multiplied and extensive af- 
fairs gave me full employment. My habits, all 
formed in private life, all shrank from public life. 
My plans of usefulness and happiness coulg be car- 
ried out only in the seclusion in which my years had 
been spent. 

My nomination, as I supposed it would, has re- 
sulted in my election—and that, too, by a very large 
majority. And now, I wish that I could resign the 
office which your partiality has accorded to me. 
But J must not—I cannot. To resign it would be a 
most ungrateful and offensive requital of the rare 
generosity, which broke through your strong attach- 
mens to party, and bestowed your votes on one, the 
peculiorities of whose political creed leave hin 
without a party. Very rare, indeed, is the generos- 
ity which was not to be repelled by a political creed, 
among the peculiarities of which are 

Ist. That it acknowledges no law, and knows no 
law, for slavery:—that, not only is slavery not in the 
Federal Constitution, but that, by no possibility 
could it be brought into the Federal, or into a State 
Constitution. <s 

2d, That the right to the soi! is as natural, abso- 
late, and equal, as the right to the light and the air. 

34. Phat political rights are nut conventional, but 
natural--inbering in all persons, the black as well as 
the white, the female as well as the male. 

4th. ‘hat the doctrine of Free Trade is the neces- 








sary outgrowth of the doctrine of the human broth- 
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erhood; and that to impose restrictions on commerce 
is to build up unnatural and sinful barriers across 
that brotherhood. 

5th. That national wars are as brotal, barbarous, 
and unnecessary, as are the vivlence and bloodshed 
to which misguided and frenzied individuals are 
prompted: and that our country should, by her own 
H[eaven-trusting and beautiful example, hasten the 
day when the nations of the earth ‘shall beat their 
swords into plonghshares and their spears into pru- 
ning-hooks: nation shall hot lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 

Gh, That the prevince of Government is but to 
protect—to protect persons and property; and that 


the building of railroads and ‘canals, and the care of 


schools and churches, fafl entirely outside of its 
limits, and exelusively within the range of ‘the vol- 
untary principle’ Narrow, however, as are these 
limits, every duty within them is to be promptly, 
faithfully, fally performed :—as well, for instance, 
the duty on the part of the Federal Government to 
put an end to the dramshop mannfacture of paupers 
and madmen in the City of Washington, as the duty 
on the part of the State Government tu put an end 
to it in the State. 

7th. That, as far as practicable, every officer, from 
the highest to the lowest, including especially the 
President and Postmaster, should be elected directly 
by the people, 


I need not extend any farther the enumeration of | 


the features’ of my political creed: and | need not 
enlarge vpon the reason, which | gave, why I must 
not, and cannot, resign the office which you have 
conferred upon me. | will only add, that I accept it; 
that my whole heart is moved to gratitude by your 


bestowment of it; and that, God helping me, 1 will} 
so discharge its duties as neither to dishonor myself 


GERRIT SMITH. 


nor you. 
Peterboro’, Nov. 5th, 1852. 





GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 


One of the noticeable, and it may turn out to be 
the most significant, results of the Jate election, is 
the return of Gerrit Smith, Esq. to the Thirty-third 
Congress, by a large majority. In his own county, 
we learn he had a majority in every township but 
one—evincing a degree of confidence on the part of 
those who knew him best, which is highly creditable 
to Mr. S., considering that he has never refrained 
from one word or action which he thought right, to 
secure that popularity. ‘The public favor has been 


won in spite of himself—for few men have ever done | 


s0 little to conciliate the public, and so mach to re- 
buke and oppose its wrong-doing, ashe. His en- 
trance upon the arena of partisan life naturally ex- 
cites great expectations both from friends and foes. 
That he will disappoint the latter by his genldeman- 
ly and candid deportment, his reasonable views and 
ingenuous logic, there can be no doubt ; whether he 


Y) them. 


From the N. Y, Journal of Commerce. 
SLAVE CASE. 


In our second edition of Saturday,we reported the 
arrest of eight slavez belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemmon, of Virginia, who were stopped in this city 
through tha instrumentality of the abolitionists, while 
in transitu fur Texas, where their owners were go- 
ing to permanently reside. At the request of coun- 
sel for claimants, the examination of the case was 
adjourned to this day. 

This case, stripped of its legal technicalities, pre- 
sents one of extreme hardship to the owners or the 
slaves. Their ownership is not denied, and it also 
appears that these slaves, consisting of two women 
of adult age, a lad sixteen or seventeen years old, 
and five children of from one to four years old, are 
almost the sole and only property the claimants pos 
sess. 

Mr. Lemmon is past the middle age of fife, and 
his dress and appearance bespeak him to be a man 
who has been and still is straggling with poverty. 
Bis wife, who, were she dressed in fashionable at- 
tire, would be considered a splendid woman, also 
bears in her dress the same marks of comparative 
poverty as does her husband, but not in her man- 
ners, which are every way lady-like, 

As neither of them seemed to have acquired those 
‘higher law’ notions, that property awhieh they ob-; 
tained honestly and honorabiy, according to ne 





laws of the State in which they lived, could be Je- 
gally pounced upon and taken from them while con- 
veying it from one part of the United States to 
another, they natorally feel indignant at what seems 
to them an utter breach of the national compact. | 
| And their indignation is rendered still more keen 
and sensitive by the prospect of utter and extreme 
poverty which the loss of this property must. entail 
upon them. Mr. Lemmon, when informed of the 
poasible if not probable loss of his slaves, cried like 
a child, and his affliction so wrought upon the good 
feelings of Mr. Culver, a thorough abolitionist and | 
counsel fur the slaves, that, in order to make a com-| 
promise between what he considered the slaves? | 


: eh ” ; Agee 
rights and the utter destitution which their being, 


set at liberty must bring upon the owners, he asked | 
counsel of the claimants at what price they would sel] 

Counsel for the claimants did not, however, 

feel authorized to enter into any siipulation at this | 
stage of the case, 

When the slaves were brought into court, Mrs. 
Lemmon went to where they were sitting, and inal 
tone and manner highly excited, but more indicative | 
of a mother to her children than a mistress to her! 
slaves, thus addressed them: ‘Have I ever ill-treat- | 
ed you? Have you not drank from the same cup, and | 
ate from the same bow! with myself? Have | not. 
taken the same care of your children as if they were | 
‘my own? Did I noi give up ali that I possessed in | 
;my native land, in order that you and {| might goto | 














will gratify the former, by addressing his noble | another, where we could be more comfortable and | 
e- | 


powers to reasonable and practicable measures, Tr 
mains to be seen. A man of greater ability there 
will hardly be in the national legislature ; but sad to 
say, ability and wisdom are not always identical.— 
-V. ¥. Evangelist. 

Gerrit Serra 1s Concressman! Mighty efforts 
were made w defeat him; at one time a coalition 
for the purpose was without doubt in contemplation ; 
but THe prop.e said, Gerrit Smith shall go to Con- 
gress, and all the demagogues of the District, back- 
ed up by those hired from abroad, could not with- 
stand or stay the tide of popular sentiment. 

The people ot the 22d District may well be proud 
of their representative. Gerrit Smira is an honor 
to the cause of Freedom, an honor to America, and 
an honor to his race. His majority is probably 
about two thousand. It will speak in tones of thun- 
der to the Southern despots, and utters a rebuke to 


the parties who adopted the infamous Baltimore | 


platforms. 





De Ruyter Banner of the Times. 


Gerrit Switn. Gerrit Smith is actually elected 


to Congress, and the exclamation of almost every-| 


body is, ‘I am glad of iti!’ Mr Smith is a most 
inveterate ‘fanatic,’ in the world’s use of the term; 
but still he has some of the choicest traits of char- 
acter that were ever embodied in human nature. 
As a scholar and orator, he has but few superiors ; 
and for large-hearted benevolence, not merely to 
those of his own persuasion, but to al] in a condition 
to want aid, but few such are found anywhere. It is 
the possession of these magnanimous traits of char- 
acter that attaches the masses to him, and secures 
the respect and esteem of all classes in community. 
—Utica Teetotaller. 

Gerrit Swrru. So this fearless expounder of a 
‘Righteous Civil Government’ has actually elbowed 
his way into Congress. We cannot say we are very 
sorry over this result. Mr. Ten Eyck is a worthy 


man and good Whig, and at least for him we feel | 


sorry; besides, Mr. Smith is somewhat impracticable 
in his political notiona, aside from being a rabid free 
trader. But he is a nobleman inthe highest sense 
of the term. He has a clear head, and a warm, 
generous heart. His instincts and sympathies are 
all on the side of the Right. He hates oppression 
of every description with « perfect hatred, and has 
no compromises to make with iniquity in Church or 
State. 

He wil] make his mark upon the next Congress. 
He wili loom up among the tew giants—alas, how 
few !—who shali adorn it. He will add character to 
and confer dignity upon a body which will be 
mediocre beyond precedent. He will be prompt to 
sebuke what is wrong, if not effective in the pro- 
mulgation of whatis night. He will be a thunder- 
bolt to blast the workers of iniquity, if not the 
‘political ally’ of those who are batting for the 
right. A sad day will it be for the brawlers and the 
roffians when ‘Gerrit’ shall take his * place’ in the 
Representative Hall. 

Congress needs » few just such men as Gerrit 
Smith—men of iron will and fearless hearts—whom 
brawlers cannot intimidate, and temptations cannot 
seduce.—Ulica Herald. 

Gerrit Suita eors to Coneress! Is not that 
nice, and will not the triamphant Democracy have a 
nice time if they attempt to ‘resist’ agitation, ac- 
cording to agreement? Benton, Giddings, Smith, 
Wade, &c., in the House, to stop agitation, and keep 
things quiet! Phew! We should not wonder if 
folks in the next Congress should go to sleep under 
the soothing influence of the lullaby which the stop- 
agitation folks have prepared for the:nselves. 

Gerrit Smith will assuredly make himself felt in 
our national councils. His election is a matter of 
very general rejoicing to all the better portion of the 
press. Those who differ very widely from him can 
still understand his integrity, as his Christianity is 
of that kind which commends itself to the heart and 
judgment of mankind.— Pittsburgh Visiter. 


We are heartily glad that Gerrit Smith is going to 
Washington. He is an honest, brave, kind-hearted 
Christian philanthropist, whose religion is not put 
aside with his Sunday coat, but lasts him clear 
through the week. We think him very wrong in 
some of his notions of Political Economy, and quite 
mistaken in his idea that the Constitution is inimical 
to Slavery and that injustice cannot be legalized; 
but we heartily wish more such great, pure, loving 
souls could find their way into Congress. He will 
find his seat anything but comfortable, but his 
presence there will do good, and the Country will 
yet know him better and esteem him more highly 
than it has yet done.—V. Y. Tribune. 


The New York Evening Post, of the opposite 
party, also bears testimony to his worth, and says: 


‘Among the most notable results of the election 
in this State, is the return of Gerrit Smith to Con- 
gress. Mr. Smith is universally known through the 
country for his uncompromising hostility to slavery. 
His talents and influence are not so generally 
known. He is one of the most eloquert public 
speakers inthe country. He is a man of vast wealth, 
very heghly cultivated, and qual fied in every way to 
stand im the very front rank of Congressional 
debaters.’ 





Resisting Agitation. The effect of the two 
Baltimore platforms in * discountenancing’ and ‘ re- 
sisting’ is well ilinstrated in the following fact, re- 
lated by a correspondent of the Ohio Bugle. The 
case is only one of many :— 


‘[ have been acquainted for many years with a 
Hunker Democrat, a perfect hater of ** niggers” and 
abolitionists. Some time after the Balti:nore Con- 
vention, he informed me that he could no longer cu- 
operate with the party. Why not—can’t you go the 
platform? Why, 1 supposed you had gone every 
thing in the way of platforms already; in the name 
of aj! that is beautiful in Hunkeiism, do pray tell 
what this new and odious feature is. Why, said he, 
they said behould not agitate. He is now agitating, 


|happy ? Did you ever refuse to come along with me, | 
| until you were prompted to do so ?’ 

One of the colored women was so affected by the | 
| address of her mistress, that the tears rolled down | 
her cheeks, and the other colored woman commenc- | 
ed making a reply, when a white and biack aboli-! 
tionist, in the same breath, told her to make no an-! 
awer. 

When the Judge came into court, counsel for 
the claimants asked for an adjournment until this| 
day, on the ground that it was a case which should 
| be fully investigated, and also that the short time 
which intervened from Saturday to this day, did not 
enable his clients to be prepared to discuss it. 
Another counsel, Mr. Clinton, had also been since 
engaged in the case, and in order that he might have 
time to examine it, counsel moved to adjourn it to} 
ithis day. Besides which, the only property his cli- | 
|ents had was in these slaves, and it was of vital im- 
portance to them that the case should be deliberately 
j examined before it was disposed of. He also wished | 
| lo postpone the examination, in order to put in an| 
| amended return. 
Mr. Clinton, also counsel} for the claimants, said, 
| in seconding the motion of his associate, he thought 
| it proper to remark, that the case only involved ques- | 
| tions of law, and none of fact. He had not, as yet, | 
| had opportunity to look at the habeas corpus or the | 
| return to it. But from what he had heard from his, 
| associate, he believed the case would present a ques- | 
| tion entirely new as regarded the law of this State | 
j}and that of the United States. He therefore thoucht| 

that ample time should be given to examine it,| 
particularly as no one could suffer from it but bis) 
clients. 
Counsel] for the slaves, Mr. Culver, said he wished | 
to be courteous to counsel for claimant, bat he was! 
|opposed to even adjournment on S iturday, becanse 
|these men were illegally held in custody, and | 
| it had been already decided, in another State, that! 
ander such circumstances they should be liberated | 
| instanter. 

The Judge said, he did not consides a further ad-| 
journment necessary, but he was desirous to give suf- 
ficient time to the respective parties, in order that | 
they might have no reason to complain. He would! 
therefore adjourn the examination until four o'clock, | 
to-day. 











= The pathos of this canting villain, whose sym- 
pathies are so strongly excited for the slave claimants, | 
is absolutely overpowering. ‘You that have tears!’ 


THE SLAVES SEIT FREE! 


Judge Payne, of the Superior Court of New York, 
gave his opinion, on Saturday, relative to the eicht| 
slaves, who were owned by Mrs. Lemmon of Vir-} 
ginia, and were sent to New York to be shipped to| 
Texas, and were brought up by writ of habeas cor- | 

| 
| 





pus. The return of the respondent to the writ was: 


* That the said eight colored persons are the proper- 
ty of Juliet Lemmon, who has been their owner for | 
several years pas’, she being a resident of Virginia, a} 
slaveholding State; and that by the Constitution and | 
laws of that State they have been and still are bound 
to her service as slaves; that she is now, with hersaid 
slaves or property, in ¢ransitu from Virginia to Texas, 
another slaveholding State, and by the Constitution 
and laws of which she would be entitled te said slaves 
and to their service; that she never had any intention 
of bringing, and did not bring them into this State to} 
remain or reside, but was passing through the har- 
bor of New York, on her way from Virginia to Texas, 
when she was compelled by necessity to touch or land, 
without intending to remain longer than was necessa- 
ry. And she insists that said persons are not free, but 
are slaves as aforesaid, and that she is entitled to their 
possession and custody.’ 





To this return the relator pnt ina general de- 
murrer, and the judge decreed their discharge. The 
decision was based upon the common law and the 
law of nations, that slavery cannot exist by law of 
nature, but only by local force, and as by law of na- 
ture no one can have property in slaves, no one has 
a right to take slaves through a country where slave- 
ry does not exist. This case did not come under the 
constitutional provision for returning fagitives from 
labor. The decision was received with cheers by a 
large number of blacks who were present in court. 
After it had been made, Mr. Laupaugh, counsel for 
the claimant, said :— 


Your Honor, the important consequences involved 
in the decision you have just rendered,—although 
no one can doubt, that since it is your Honor’s 
decision, we as citizens must obey it, induces me to 
propose to counsel at the other side, since your 
Honor has no power to stay proceedings in order that 
we might bring it by certoriari, to the Superior Court, 
to see if they are willing to act fairly in the matter 
by entering into some agreement by which these 
eight persons, of whom my clients are now stripped, 
may remain as they are until your Honor’s decision 
can be reviewed in another Court. If the gentle- 
men at the other side mean to act fairly, I think 
there can be no hesitation in their so acting. 

Mr. Culver said he wished to bring the case before 

the Supreme Court, and he wag certain these per- 
sons would remain in this State until a decision could 
be heard inthe case. He tfad considered ali through 
the case, the situation of the gentleman’s clients; 
and if this decision made them poor, he regretted it; 
but he wished that the case would be carried to the 
Supreme Court or the Court of Appeals. 
Mr. Jay said he did not know how counsel for 
claimant, or he, could enter into any stipulation by 
which these geople could be bound; but to prevent 
the possibility of his views of the matter being mis- 
taken, if he had the power to detain them here un- 
til this decision was reviewed and overthrown, he 
would decline doing so. 

Some questions arose about costs, and Mr. Jay 
said he believed that there was a Committee to take 
care of these people. . 


The Judge said he would consider and sce whethe 
it was a proper case for costs. No person was more 
desirous than he, that they should be taken care of; 
and the decision he had given distressed him very 
much in the fear that this people might not find 





and agitating ot hers to vote for Hale andJulmn.’ 





themselves in a happy situation hereafter. 
The court then adjourned. 


Che Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 
1852. 
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CHARGE OF JUDGE GRIER. 

At some inconvenience as to room, on account of 
its length, we have inserted, on our first page, the 
Charge of Judge Grier, in the U. S. Circuit Court in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1852, in a case relating to the 
humane sheltering and aiding of certain alleged fu- 
gitive slaves. It is not only of legal, but also of his- 
torical importance, and deserves a permanent place in 
the records of the times, that the judgment of pos- 
terity may rest on a solid basis. We need not ask for 
it, therefore, a careful perusal. 

Of Judge Grier we know nothing, except as he has 
revealed himself on the bench since the passage of 
that most infernal of enactments, the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. That seems to have operated upon him as the 
Ithnriel spear did upon the toad, transforming him 


was entertained that the perpetrator of the murder 
should be brought to condign punishment,’ let the 
fact be recorded to their everlasting shame! They 
are to be classed among those who clamored for the 
erucifixion of Jesus, choosing rather that Barabbas 
should be set at liberty. But we cannot accept the 
doctrine of total depravity ; no, not even in the case 
of Judge Grier; and therefore we charitably hope 
that he grossly belies the real feelings of ‘the great 
body of the people of Pennsylvania.’ 

Passing from this to the action on the ease for bar- 
boring and secreting certain fugitive slaves, brought 
against Daniel Kauffman, Stephen Weakley, and 
Phitip Brechbill, whose treatment of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill appears to have been a close imitation of 
the conduct of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, as 
related irf the 3d chapter of Danie}, which the reader 
is requested to examine, substituting ‘Congress’ for 
* Nebuchadnezzar the king,’ the ‘ Fugitive Slave Bill’ 
for ‘an image of gold,’ and * certain abolitionists’ for 
‘certain Jews.’ It appears —that the slaves who 
were succored had been brought by their masters 
from Arkansas through Ohio into Pennsylvania, (on 
their way to Maryland,) and were therefore made 





into a palpable devil. This is not the first nor the sec- 
ond revelation of his real character made by Judge 
G., in the enforcement of the bill aforesaid. It is ev- 
ident that a more pliant tool of despotism has not 
disgraced the judicial ermine since the days of the 
blood-thirsty and implacable Jeffreys, whom he close- 
ly resembles and naturally imitates. Mark how, with 
the venom of pro-slavery oozing out at every pore of 
his body, he affects the greatest impartiality towards 
the noble men on trial for a Christ-like ceed of mercy ! 
He begins his Charge by telling the Jury that ‘the 
odinm attached to the name of abolitionist (whether 
justly or unjustly, it matters not) should not be suf- 
fered to supply any want of proof of the guilty par- 
ticipation of the defendants in the offence charged,’ 
&e. And he concludes by saying to them—* You will 
suffer no prejudice to operate on your minds, in favor 
or against either of the parties, on account of any pe- 
cu iar notions either you or they may entertain on the 
subject of slavery.’ So the infamous Jeffreys, while 
seeking with bloody intent the life of the noble Al- 
gernon Sydney, hypocritically said to the martyr— 
‘The Court is bound to see that nothing be done 
against you, but what is according to the rules of law. 
I would be very loth to draw the guilt of any man’s 
blood upon me.’ Again, said that old villain, * Those 


things that you may have by law, God forbid but that | clauses, especially its preamble, jury trial, habeas), ceeding—There must be Due p 
you should have the benefit of them.’ Again he said, | Corpus, protection to a free conscience, free speech,| Third—The Difference } 


addressing the jury, ‘It is far from the thoughts of the 
king, or from the thoughts or desire of any of the 
judges here, to be instrumental to take away the life 
of any man that by law his life ought not to be taken 
So that, on one side, God forbid that we 
should be careless of men’s lives! so, on the other 
side, God forbid that flourishes and varnish should 
come to endanger the life of the king and the destruc- 
tion of the government.’ Again, turning to Sydney, 
he said—* I am sure you had all the favor shewed you 
that evér any prisoner had. The court heard you 
with patience, when you spoke what was proper ; but 
if you begin to arraign the justice of the nation, it 
concerns the justice of the nation to prevent you.’ 
To which Sydney answered, ‘I must appeal to God 
and the world. Iam notheard.’ Eager to pronounce 
sentence of death, Jeffreys replied, ‘ Appeal to whom 
you will. I could wish with all my heart, instead of 
appealing to the world, as though you had received 
something extreme hard in your case, that you would 
appeal to the great God of heaven, and consider the 
guilt you have contracted by the great offence you 
have committed.’ And the sanctimonious rnuffian 
wound up by saying, ‘Mr. Sydney, you are a gentle- 
man of quality, and need no counsel from me: if I 
could give you any, my charity (!) to your immortal 
soul would provoke me to it. I pray God season this 
affliction to you! There remains nothing with the 
court but to pronounce that judgment that is expected 


away. . . 


and the law requires, and therefore the judgment of 


the court is—That you be carried hence to the place 
from whence you came, and from thence you shall be 


drawn upon an hurdle to the place of execution, | 
where you shall be hanged by the neck, and, being | 


alive, cut down; your privy members shall be cut off 


end burned before your face; your head severed from | 
your body, and your body divided into four quarters ; | 


and they to be disposed at the pleasure of the king. 
And the God of infinite mercy have merey upon your 
soul!’ To which horrid sentence the great Sydney re- 
plied, ‘Then, O God, O God, I beseech thee to suncti’y 
these sufferings unto me, and impute not my blood to 
the country, nor the city through which I am to be 
drawn; let no inqnisition be made for it; but if any, 
und the shedding of blood that is innocent must be 
revenged, let the weight ot it fall upon those that ma- 
liciously persecute me for righteousness sake.” ‘Then 
Jeffreys retorted, ‘I pray God work in you a temper 
fit to go into the other world, for I see you are not fit 
for this.’ Holding ont his hand, Sydney answered, 
‘My lord, feel my pulse, and see if I am disordered. 
I bless God, I never was in better temper than I am 
now.’ 

We have made these quotations, because we think 
they exhibit a striking similitude to the case under 
consideration. Referring to the killing of the Mary- 
land slave-hunter, Gorsuch, at Christiana, by those 
whom he was attempting to seize, Judge Grier ¢ells 
the Jury ‘that this outrage was the Iegitimate result 
of the seditious and treasonable doctrines diligently taught 
by a few vagrant and insane fanatics’—meaning the 
hundreds of thousands of anti-slavery men and wo- 
men in the United States, who are neither hypocrites 
nor liars, neither kidnap, crs nor in favor of kidnap- 
ping, but who are for a practical adherence to the 
‘self-evident truths’ contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, and the latchets of whose shoes this 
brazen villifier is not worthy to unloose. The ‘sedi- 
tious and treasonable doctrines’ which he denpunces 
are precisely such as were inculeated by the ancicnt 
prophets, by Christ and his apostles, by a long array 
of martyrs ata later period; by Sydney, Hampden, 
Vane, abroad—by Washington, Hancock and Jefferson 
at home; and such as were enforced at the point of 
the bayonet at Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. 

Gorsuch, the slave-hunter, is thus characterized by 
Jadge Grier :—‘A worthy citizen of Maryland, in at- 
tempting to recapture a fugitive, was basely murdered 
by a mob of negroes on the southern borders of our 
State.” This shows the malevolent animus of the 
Judge towards the parties then on trial; for what had 
the shooting of the Maryland slave-hunter to do with 
the case before the court? Such a reference was 
equally gratuitous and impertinent. Is it not obvi- 
ous that it was made for no other purpose than to ex- 
cite in the minds of the jurors the very prejudices he 
was affecting to deprecate? If the revolutionary mot- 
to, ‘ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God,’ be 
deserving of perpetuity; if Patrick Henry deserves 
to be immortalized for exclaiming, ‘ Give me liberty, 
or give me death’; if our fathers are to be commend- 
ed for taking up arms to resist a three-penny tax upon 
their tea; if men have a natural and inalienable right 
to defend their lives and liberties; then the hunted 
slaves who took the life of Gorsuch in self-defence 
acted heroically, and are worthy of eternal renown. 
To cali them ‘a mob of negroes * is to deal in the lan- 
guage of Billingsgate, to wickedly misrepresent ail the 
facts in the case, to insult the common sense of man- 
kind. This unjust Judge may express his ‘ regret 
that the perpetrators of this gross offence (!) could 
not be brought to punishment,’ but every man in 
whose bosom there is a heart of flesh will rejoice that 
they were able to make their escape ; notwithstand- 
ing ‘measures were taken, even at the expense of 
sending a large constabulary and military force into 
the neighborhood, to arrest every person, black and 
white, on whom rested the leas: suspicion of partici- 

pation in the offence.’ If it be true that, * by the 
great body of the people of Pennsylvania, the occur- 
rence was sincerely regretted, and an anxious desire 


this is the recent decision of Judge Paine, in the city 


|free by this act. How was this fact met by Judge 
| Grier? * This question,’ he said, ‘depends on the law 
| of Maryland (!!), and not of Pennsylvania.’ In other 
| words, Pennsylvania is incapable of legislating for 


herself, and must submit to be ruled by Maryland! 
} Again—* This Court cannot go beyond the status of 
| these people when they escaped.’ If this rule had 
been followed in the case of the Amistad captives, in- 
| Stead of being free in A‘rica, they would now be 
|clanking their fetters in slavery. How opposite to 


| of New York ! 
But Judge Grier laughs to scorn all established pre- 
,cedents. Hear him :— 


| ‘On this subject, Lord Mansfield has said some 

| Very pretty things, (in the case of Somerset,) which 

\are often quoted as principles of the common law. 

, But they will perhaps (!) be foun, by examination of 
later cases, to be classed with rhetorical flourishes 
| rather than legal dogmas,’ 


| Upon this the Pennsylvania Freeman pertinently 
| remarks ;— 
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‘“ Very pretty things !”’ “ Rhetorical flourishes!” | 
So the Declaration of Independence is made up of | 
|“ very pretty things” and * rhetorical flourishes ;” 


| so, too, is the Constitution itself, excepting its slave | 


anda free press. And Christianity is fall of those | 


|“ pretty things” and “rhetorical flourishes ’—the | 
Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the Goldcn | 
Rule, the story of the good Samaritan and the un-| 
| just Judge, and that solemn parable of the Judgment, | 
all “very pretty.” Would thai this pious judge had | 
| discovered that they had a meaning!’ 
| The Jury were out from Thursday to Saturday 
night before they could agree, and then only by a 

compromise extorted from them, it is said, through 
fear of a most protracted detention, in consequence of 
| the harsh demeanor of Judge Grier. 

Alluding to the good Samaritan who has been so 

| wicked!y despoiled of his goods, the Freeman says : 








* Mr. Kanffinan, the immediate sufferer by this ver- 
| dict, we have known for some years, and from our 
experience of his frank and generous hospitality, we 
| wonder not that ranaway slaves shonld seek it. He 
is an intelligent, hard-working farmer, and is es- 
|teemed by those who know hin as an upright man 
}and a usefil citizen, By this decision, he will be) 
stripped of his farm and home, and turned, with an} 
invalid wife and a family of small children, penniless | 
upon the world. And, provided he has done all that! 
is charged against him, this is the pnnishment in our | 
Christian land for a simple act of humanity and! 
Christian kindness. 

‘Under this persecution, Mr. Kauffinan will have | 
the sympathy of every man who ranks mercy and’ 
hospitality as virtues, and slavery as a crime.’ 
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Three Years in Europe; or, Places 1 have Seen and 
People I have Met. By W. Wells Brown, a Fugi- 
With a Memoir of the Author, by | 

William Farmer, Esq. London: Charles Gilpin, | 

Pishopsgate Street, Without. Edinburgh : Oliver! 

& Boyd—1852. pp. 312. 

If Solomon were living, could he say that there is | 
nothing new under the sun? When, before, has the) 
world had submitted to its perusal a volume of travels | 


tive Slave. 


own observations and impressions of men and things | 
in Europe, in his own language, and ina style and | 
with an ability evincing much cultivation of mind and | 
unusual intellectual development! Is not this an as- | 
tounding anomaly in the literature of the world? Mr.) 
Brown is well known by repute, an? so widely known 
personally to the readers of the Liberator, that he} 
While it was_safe for him to} 
remain in this country, he travelled “extensively in 
the free States as the advocate of the rights of those | 
| whose stripes he had felt and whose chains he had} 
worn, winning the esteem and confidence of all who 
knew him. Indeed, of the many fugitives from the 
Southern house of bondage we have met, for true self- 
respect and gentlemanly deportment no one has ex- 
ceeded, scarcely any one has equalled William Wells 


needs no introduction. 





| Brown. In manners refined, in language and conduct 
| circumspect, in spirit uncommonly amiable, in speech 
| persuasive and eloquent, in person nent and agreeable, 
| he showed himself to be far superior to the average of 
| white men, whose advantages had been a thousand 
| times greater than any he hadenjoyed. But what did 
|all this avail? From this professedly Christian land 
|he had to flee across the stormy Atlantic, and seck a 
refuge among a strange people, in order to save him- 
| sett from the grasp of the slave-hunter and the doom 
of a chattel! Touchingly does he say in his book, al- 
| luding to his arrival in Liverpool—*In America, I 
| had been bought and sold as aslave. In theso-called 
| free States I had been treated as one born to occupy 
an inferior position,—in steamers, compelled to take 
my fare on the deck; in hotels, to take my meals in 
the kitchen; in coaches, to ride on the outside; in 
rail-ways, to ridein the ‘negro car’ ; and in churches, 
to sitin the ‘negro pew.’ But no sooner was I on 
British soil, than I was recognized as a man and an 
equal, The very dogs in the streets appeared conscious 
of my manhood. Such is the difference, and such is the 
change that is brought about by a trip of nine days in 
an Atlantic steamer!’ And he adds proudly—*‘ For 
the first time in my life, I can say I am truly free. 
My old master may make his appearance here, with 
the Constitution of the United States in his pocket, 
the Fugitive Slave Law in one hand and the chains 
in the other, and claim me as his property, but all will 
avail him-nothing. I can here stand and look the ty- 
rant in the face, and tell him that I am his equal! 
England is, indeed, the land of the free and the home 
of the brave!" 

We felt very sad at the necessity which drove so ¢8- 
timable a friend and so eloquent an advocate from our 
shores—for his presence was of great service to the 
anti-slavery cause—but we rejoiced to know that in 
England his manhood would be protected and his 
equality recognized, and that he would still be able to 
exert a wide and salutary influence in behalf of his 
oppressed brethren in the United States. During the 
entire period of his banishment, he has kept himself 
busily employed in diffusing anti-slavery light in all 
parts of Great Britain, and has done much by his 
voice and pen to consolidate public opinion in that 
country against the blasphemous slave system in 
America. 

Appended to this work, (for a richly bound volume 
of which, we are indebted to its author.) is a well- 
written Memoir of Mr. Brown,. by William Farmer, 
Esq., a warm-hearted, intelligent and accomplished 
English abolitionist, one of the most skilful reporter 
in the kingdom, to whose fidelity in recording the 
many eloquent speeches of George Thompson the 
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Services of Colored Americans, jn the Wars of 
and 1812. By Williom C, Nell. Send Bin, 
Boston : Published by Robert F, Walleut, 21 ( 
hill. 1852. 

This valuable pamphlet contains gy * Introduction’ 
from the pen of Wendell Phillips, jn wt 
* Some things set down here £0 to prove colored men 
patriotic, though denicd a country; and all show 4 
wish, on their part, to Prove themselves men, ina 
land whose Jaws refuse to recognize their manhood, 
If the reader shall, sometimes, blush to find 
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hat, i 
the days of our country’s weakness, we remembered 
their power to help or harm us, and availed ourselyes 
gladly of their generous services, while we hire 
since, used our strength only to crush them the mon 
completely, let him resolve henceforth to do them jus 
tice himself, and claim it for them of others’ Ttivs 
fact, equally curious and affecting, that, novwithstand- 








ing the atrocious injustice to which, as a clas, the 
have been 80 long and so universally subjected in this 
country, they have ever been ready to lay down their 
lives in defence of its liberty and independence. lt 
not a single instance have they refused to meet it 
enemies on the hattle-field; ar 





d whenever or whe 
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the free colored inhabitants of Louisiana, in langugt 
like the following :--*Soldiers! When on the tins 
of the Mobile, I called vou to take up arms, inning 
you to partake the perils and glory of your white t 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AND HIS FULSOME 
EULOGISTS. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1852. 
Mr. Eprror: 

With your permission, I should like to offer a few | 
remarks upon the life and character of the illustrious 
Webster. Few persons weigh impartially the sub- 
stances floating in the great Bazaar of mind. A 
pound of lead is no heavicr than a pound of electri- 
city, and yet it seems heavier. Daniel Webster 





composition, than all those persons whose weight was 
equal to his, and yet he seemed to preponderate over | 
them. In the world of mind, as in that of trade, | 
there is a certain standard of weight, by which all | 


| substances are to be balanced, and which is the true ont exaggeration, and without concealment, We 
| test of mental power, as the merchant's scales are of f,und in him no malice or bitterness. He cursed 


sagacious animal exists than an ape? and yet his brain } 
is smaller than that of the well known intellectual | 
prodigy of the brute creation, the noble hog! Physi- 
ologists are unanimous in the opinion, that upon the | 
number and depth of the convolutions of the brain de- 
pend the power of the mind, more than upon the 
It is said 
that this rule holds good from man down to the lowest 
order of animals, Itis also true that heavy hoes, such 
as I have seen used in Kentucky, are not as useful as 
the Yankee lighter ones; and we all know that Rich- 


weight or superficial extent of the brain. 


ard Ceeur de Lion conld not outvie Saladin in his ex- 
ploits, although he was armed with an immense bat- 
tle-axe, while his adversary wielded only a delicate 
Behemoth was a noble animal, as 
is the ox, the elephant and the rhinoceros; but ask | 


Damascus blade. 





the modern warrior if he would prefer behemoth to | 
the fleetest and most agile of Arabian steeds, as an | 


efficacious battle operator? The texture of the bra‘n, | 
ray | 
and, above all, the fineness of the organization of the | 


i 
individual, have much to do with the powers of the 


mind, unless a sharp axe is of less value in splitting 
wood than a heavy bar of iron. In the intellectual 
world, we do not so much need the * knock down and 
drag out power,’ as we do the skilful dissector of 
ideas and the penetrator of thoughts, who can with | 
ethereal subtlety enter the interstices of false logic | 
and sophistical reasoning, and rend asunder the vast 
structures of lying philosophy, as the lightning parts | 
the mammoth steeple, shivering its fiemly-welded | 
materials into a thousand fragments. | 
The first clement of mental greatness is, that we 
should form vast ideas. ‘The next, that we should ex- 
ecute those ideas; and the third, that we should ac- | 
complish this in spite of obstacles, Webster's plans | 
were immense, and so ate yours and mine; probably 
ours are as universal as Webster's, his having ‘refer- | 
ence only to the welfare of America, while ours, IT; 
But did Webster accomplish | 
Doubtless, he souzht to make | 


trust, embrace a worid 
his grest purposes ? 

this country great: his spirit, we are told, has declar- | 
ed that he siill loves his country, But what has he) 


done for his idol? What measure does he stand at 


ity? Tlas he enriched the treasures of her literature ? 


Does art owe any thing to his contributions? 


he added a new feature to his country’s chief pride— | Most auspicious, 


' 
her educational system? Do the walls of Harvard, | 


of Dartmouth, and of Yale, testify to the power of his , thanksgiving and praise te Almighty God foe calling 
philosophical researches? Does Theology owe a tri- | 
What discovery in the sciences | of this free institution, Gerrit Smith, 


bute to his memory ? 


A : ‘or 
| is he the proud author of? Does Pocsy number him | 
Hus even Law a! voice in this general rejoicing for the election of Ger- 


among her brightest ornaments? 
monument left of his power of construction? Can he 
boast of the simplest diseavery in mechanics ? 


had great ideas, te signally failed of executing them 


ry into practice one great idea, which 
‘conquering the prejudices” of Northern people 
against sin and * colossal crime,’ as George Thompson 
terms slarcholding. Yes, he carried out this idea, but 
whether it causes his country to be ‘ respected abroad,’ 
is somewhat questionable. 


Greatness, I have said, consists, in part, in accom- | 


O/ this kind 
of greatness, Columbus is a glorious example. But 
was Webster lacking in means to accomplish the re- 
sult it is said he contemplated, viz, his country's 
greatness ? 


plishing great results with small means. 


Who ever possessed more of the weapons 
Daniel Webster, looked upon by all of 
his countrymen as an intellectual giant, and even 


of warfare ? 


styled the * god-like ’—his every speech, we are told, 
read by two millions of men—his name and fame so 
great that his death plunges the whole coun'ry in 
mourning such as it has never felt before, as we are 


told--and yet he lacking the means to make it great! | 


As well might Jupiter Olympus, as he thundered in 
the ears of all the gods, and made the celestial world 
tremble at his majestic nod, be said to be deficient in 
means to bend the universe to his behests. 
more; almost as well might it be said, that the 
mighty angel, standing with his « right foot upon the 
sea and his left foot upon the earth,’ and crying ‘ with 
a loud voice, as when a lion roareth,’ ‘that there 
should be time no longer '"— as well might it be said 
of him, that he was not able to obtain an appreciat- 
ing, yielding auditory, as that the great American 
The 
truth must be told, that a greater than Daniel held 
| him in slavish, contemptible subjection. Yes, the 
| ‘god of his belly,’ and that of his lowest of all pro- 
pensities, formed a dual deity, that ruled over him, 
and chained him to his conquering chariot, as the 
Roman emperors chained their captive kings. 
Webster lacked skill, devotion to an all-absorbing 





object, and power to accomplish what he dreamed of | tion ; 


| doing; and died, a victim to those passions ard pro- 


| pensities which a truly great man, however much he 
| muy be tempted thereby, finally plants his crushing | 


foot upon, and stands victorious over them all, as St. 
George valiantly trampled under foot the drag »n, and 


the Stripling David hewed off the head of the giant of 


Gath, Yours for impartial justice, 


C. STEARNS. 


{TY They were truly excellent in manner and matter. 
| It is the first time, I think, that we have been favored 


-our fathers will yet interpose for her salvation, the 


Iv he! ber over the great and momentous subject, universal 


Ile did conceive and ear- | Sap 
was that of | that the ladies of Central College deeply participate 


Yea, 


AN ACCEPTABLE LECTURER. 
Firzwitttam, (N. H.) Nov. 8, 1852. 
Frarenp Ganrtson—Rev. Daniel Foster has given 
us two lectures, in this place, on the subject of slave- 


with a lecturer fromthe * Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society.” We hand received the idea, whence, we 
cannot say, that the lecturers sent out by that Soci- 
ety were bitter, denunciatory, full of hard words, who 


ate a sensation and provoke opposition. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Foster disappointed us. In him met the 
graces and amenities of the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the Christian. He spoke the truth in love, with- 





dents, presenting to the neighboring village and egun- 
try a beauti‘ul and magnificent spectacle. 

On motion of Prof. Allen, Mr. A. Hl. Benedict was 
called to the chair, and J. Francis Cook was appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

A committee to prepare and present to the meeting 
appropriate Resolutions was chosen, consisting of 
President C. P. Grosvenor, Chairman, Prof. W. G. 
Allen, Mr. Azariah Smith, Miss A. J. Chamberlain, 
Miss Sarah ‘Thomas, and Miss Lydia A. Caldwell. 

During the absence of the committee, the meeting 
wus addressed by Messrs. B. Ta‘t, Tilden, Burlin- 
game and Bannister, who were frequently interrup- 
ted by applause, indicative of the unanimous agrec- 
ment of the audience in regard to the friend of truth, 
Gerrit Smith. 

The committee came in and reported the following 
Resolutions, which were unangpously adopted, after | 
some eloquent remarks by Pro‘essor Allen and Pres- 
ident Grosvenor :— 

1.. Resolved, That we rejoice in the election of Ger- 
rit Smith, as giving evidence of the arousing of the 
long-sleeping conscience of this nation, and as afford- 
ing one of the happiest guaranties that the day of the 
slave's redemption is drawing near, and that, ere 
long, our country shall be, not as she hitherto has 
been, a staumbling-block in the world’s progress, but 
a truthful teacher of the principles of Democracy and 
Christianity. 

2. Resolved, That in the election of Gerrit Siri, 
the people of his district have evinced their hizh ap- 
preciation of all that is noble in man; the State of 
New York has reason to be proud of her generous 
citizens ; the country should rejoice that she has se- 
cured the services of one of her worthiest represcnt- 
atives; and the worid ean look forward with hope, 

3. Resolved, That among all the events adapted to 
awaken hope for our country, that, notwithstanding 
her great sin of hypocritically professing to be based 
on the principle of the equal brotherhood of all man- 
kind, while holding in abject slavery more than three 
millions of her own sons and daughters, the God of | 


4. Resolved, That New York Central College owes 
| into the councils of our nation a distinguished patron 
5. Resolved, ‘That woman has a right to raise her 
| rit Smith to Congress, as a man who will never slum- 


| freedom, but will testify to the world that he is on the 
side of right and humanity, without restriction ; and 
lin this joy. 

| 6. Resolved, “That the election of Franklin Pierce as 
| President, and of Wm. R. King as Vice President of 
lthe United States, standing, as these men do, on the! 


~ 





plattorm of despotic principles adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party at Baltimore (the Fugitive Slave Act in- 
| cluded,) is an event which imperatively demands a 
| yast increase of anti-slavery labor by all the friends 
| of the country, from the present moment until God 
shall be obeyed in the proclamation of ‘liberty to all 
the inhabitants of the land,’ 

On motion of Mr. Burlingame, Voted, that the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting be published in Frederick 
| Douglass's Paper, American Baptist, National Era, | 
| Liberator, Anti-Slavery Stundard, Free Democrat, 
| Commonwealth, and other journals friendly to the 
| cause. A. H. BENEDICI, Chairman. 
| J. Frasxcts Coox, Secretary. 


—_— —--—— -— 


| 
| 





‘Tue Sapnata Investicatep: or the Old and New 
Covenants. In two Sermons, by Rev. Erastus Mi- 
ner: New London. : 
| These sermons show the rare spectacle of a cler- 
gyman not only admitting, but arguing for, and clear- 
lly proving from the Old and New Testaments, the 
| true Scriptural view of the Sabbath; namely, that it 
was a Jewish institution, not known before the time 
of Moses, not obligatory, even then, upon any but the 
Hebrew nation, and never binding upon Christians at 
jall. This argument, like that of the Rev. Henry 
| Grew, of Philadelphia, is taken from the stand-point 
of belief in the absolute inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and the Messiahship, Divinity and Atonement of 
Jesus. 

Mr. Miner maintains that Sunday should be ob- 
served, as a useful and important human institution, 
by assemblies of the people for worship and instruc- 
yet he bears a manly testimony against the false 
| pretences and sophistical reasoning of Sabbatarians 
about special judgments for Sabbath- breaking, and the 

physical necessity of exactly one seventh part of time 
as a rest for man and beust.—c. K. W. 





' 











[HF The sketch of our recent visit to Pennsylva- 
nia is precluded, this week, by its length, and the pre- 





| occupancy of our columns with other matter. 


NINETEENTH gy 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
beg leave to announce, that it will open on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 22d of December, at 10 o’- 
clock. 

Notice of the place will be given hereafter. 

The supply of articles from our friends abroad will 
equal in variety and beauty those of any previous 
year, and we cannot doubt that the friends of the 
Cause in our own country will show themselves 
equally mindful of its need and their own duty. 
We beg abolitionists throughout the whole country 
to contribute in the same manner as if the Bazaur re- 
lied entirely upon their efforts, wholly irrespective of 
the expected heip from Great Britain and France. 

Societies or individuals, who may prefer to make 
donations in money to the Bazuar, in preference to 
manufactured articles, are informed that it will be 
equally acceptable and duly acknowledged in the Ba- 
zaar Gazette, 

We shall rely upon our friends asin former years 
for supplies of Cake, Fruit, Confectionary, Tea, Cof- 
fee, &e., for the Refreshment Table. 

For a full advertisement of the Bazaar articles, we 
refer our readers tu future copies of the Liberator and 
the daily papers. 











Theodore Parker's Sermon.—The following is from 
the Washington correspondent of the Tribune. It 
would he quite as satisfactory if those who find fault 
with Mr. Parker’s sermon would state the particulars 
in which his statements * conflict with the facts * :— 


*Theodore Parker's Sermon on Webster has been 
in demand in Washington. It has been eagerly read. 
It contains many statements which conflict with the 
facts; but its strong, American style—its fearless 
dealing with the faults as well as with the virtues of 
the Great Giant—commend it to the independent 
reader. 

*Mr. Webster had strong friends in Washington; 
bur, as a general thing, they were more discriminating 
than the men of the modern Athens. They admired 
the master intellect of the age, while they were not 
biind to the faults of its clay tenement. In this they 
differed from the men of Boston; they did not and 
do not believe that the ‘manufacture of cotton is the 
chief end of man and the glory of God.’ They are 
not provincial in their ideas, and do not believe in| 
running a dead man for the Presidency, either out of | 
admiration or spite. 

*Many years of Mr, Webster's life were spent in 
this capital ; end it would therefore be hard to claim 
for him what every body knew he had no'. He was 
not asaint. Neither was Selomon, nor King David. 
But they both fepented of their sins, and sought for- 
giveness of their Maker. So did Daniel Webster.’ (?) | 











Theodore Parker's Sermon.— We make no apology to 
our readers for republishing the whole of this magni- 
ficent discourse, to the exclusion of much other mat- 
ter. Conservatism, both of the pulpit and the press, 
is holding up to the young men of the nation Web- 
ster’s hie as a perfect pattern. While there is much 
in that life of which Americans ought to be proud, 
justice demands that the great treachery of the 7th of 
March should never be {forgotten nor paliiated. And 
if the common speech of men for years is to be 
believed, there was very little in his private life to 
justi.y the Christian character which many now give 
him. When a man of greatintellect dies, it seems to 
be the fashion to insist that his intellect has saved 
him. ‘The dead should not be ligh:ly spoken of, but 
we cannot but detest that sham sentimentality which 
sees nothing but pure Christian patriotism in any 
mun's lite, simply because he is dead. 

The awful mistake of Webster was his 7th of March 
speech, and most awfully was the wrong expiated. 
Never was ambition more signally or more justly de- 
feated. Let that sublime warning be ever heard by 
the politicians and statesmen of America !—Hartford 
Republican. 





Imrontant Work. We often hear inquiries for 
Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws—a work, we be- 
heve, entirely out of print, but to which those en- 
gaged in the discussion of the slave question have 
frequent occasion to refer. We are happy ir being 
able to state, for the information of such persons, that 
William I. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, is engaged in 
the preparation cf a work which will embrace all the 
essential intormation contained in Judge Stroud’s 
book, and contain besides an accurate Digest of all the 
Jaws of the several States so far as they relate to sla- 
very. To those who know Mr. Bowditch we need not 
speak of his qualitications for the task he has under- 
taken, but for the iniormation of others we may say, 
that he is a ripe scholar, a sound and clear-headed 
lawyer, a patient and unwearied searcher alter facts, 
a skiliul compiler, and an able writer. He will make 
a book, we doubt not, which will answer the wants 
and command the confidence of the legs! profession 
aud the pu_lie generally. How soon it will be ready 
for the press, we do notknow.—Penn. Freeman. * 





Freedom of the Press.—The Parkersburg (V».) News 
States that the street in front of the Post Office, in 
that place, was recently lighted up by a bontire of 
newspapers, which had been * reserved unto the day 
of fire,’ under sentence of condemnation for the anti- 
slavery sentiments contained in them. The au‘o-da 
fe was made under the direction of the officers of the 
law. How circumstances do alter casea! If the 
Prince President of France, the Emperor of Austria, 
or the Governor of Cuba, prohibits the circulation of 
an English or an American newspaper within his do- 
minions, the country rings with denunciations of 
French, Austrian, or Spanish tyranny ; but if the pro- 
hibition happens to be by a Southern slaveholder, 
THAT is quite another matter. It is quite safe to de- 
nounce Louis Napoleon, but he is a boid editor who, 
with # Southern circulition, shall venture to speak 
disrespectiutly of a Virginian catchpole.—A, S, Stand- 
ard. 


Brutal Murder of a Negro. —A negro employed 
on « schooner loading at the nail factory in Troy, was 
on the 12th inst., discharged tor drunkenness. He, 
however, went on board again this morning, and not! 
obeying the orders of the mate to go on shore, one of 
the crew struck himon the head with a handspike, 
killing him instantly. The murderer was arrested. 
Names not known, 


Another Negro Stampede.—A number of slaves es- 
eaped, on horses, from Bourbon county, Kentucky, re- | 
cently. It is supposed that about twenty-five fled, | 
Some of them were recovered in the neighborhood of 
the Blue Licks, hut more of them are still fugitives, | 
A number of Kentucky officials were in the city yes- | 
terday, in search of a squad of four, who are sus- | 





Deata or THe How. Davip Hexsnaw. The Hons 
David Henshaw died at his residence in Jeicester, 
on Saturday morning, at 7 o'clock. Mr. Henshaw 
was formerly a inent merchant in this city. He 
was appointed Collector of this port under President 
Jackson, and received from President Tyler, on the 
breaking up of the Whig Cabinet, the appointment of 
Secretary of the Navy, but was not confirmed by the 
Senate. He has been warmly interested in railroad 
matters, He was a Democrat of the strictest school, 
going for his party, ‘right or wrong.’—Com 


Dearu. Nathaniel Lord, Esq., late Register of 
Probate for Essex county, died on Saturday last, at 
his residence, in Ipswich. His demise was very sutl- 
den; and among his associate graduates, at Harvard, 
in 1798, were William E. Channing, Thomas Cole, 
Joseph Story, Dr. Tuckerman, and other conspicuous 
men. For more than 36 years he held the office of 
Register of Probate. 


Death of Dr. Parkman.—Rev. Francis ParKMAN, 
D. D., died at his residence in Boston, on Friday 
morning last, of apoplexy, at the age of 64. 

Dr. Parkman has enjoyed his usual health until 
within a few days, and recently presided over the au- 
tumnal Unitarian Convention in Baltimore. He was 
a son of the late Samuel Parkman, and a graduate of 
Harvard, in the class of 1807. He studied theology 
under the direction of the late Dr. Channing, and af- 
terwards visited Europe. Soon after his return, in the 
year 1813, he was settled as pastor of the New Nor*h 
Church in Boston, where he remained until the year 
1849, when he resigned his charge. He, however, 
continued to preach sionally in Boston and else- 
where, and was one of the leading men of his denom- 
ination, 





Ee” The following table shows the electoral major- 
ities since 1828 :— 


Jackson's (Dem.) majocity in 1828, 95 

“ “ 1832, 152 
Van Buren’a os 1836, 46 
Harrison’s (Whig) “ 1840, 174 
Polk's (Dem.) “ 1844, 65 
Taylor's (Whig) “ 1848, 36 
Pierce's (Den.) bed 1852, 212 


Generul Pierce has a larger majority of electoral 
votes than any candidate for the Presidency since the 
existence of the present parties commenced. 


Pennsylvania Election.—The following is the official 
vote of this State :— 


Pierce, - - - 198,583 
- Seotr, - - - 179.183 
Hale, - - - 8.580 
Broom, - - - 1,610 


(= Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin, is defeated, in 
his canvass for Congress, by Wells, Democrat. We 
are sorry for this, for Mr. Durkee was one of the truest 
and ablest members of the House. His defeat was 
‘flected by the Whigs, who to the number of a thou- 
sand left their own candidate and voted for Wells. 


t= Rev. C.C, Foote ack~owledges in the Worcester 
Spy the donation of $450 60 by the people of that city, 
for securing homes and education for the fugitives in 
Canada. 


te A letter from H. Teague, Esq., dated Monro- 
via, Aug. 27, gives information of the wreck of the 
atk Ralph Cross, at Cape Palmas, late in July. She 
seiled trom Baltimore, May Ist, with a large company 
of emigrants, about 150. These, we understand, were 
landed at Bassa Cove, after four weeks’ detention, and 
the loss of a boat and some goods, but no lives. 


( Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of * The Mob 
Cap,’ and several other popular stories, has taken the 
premium of $300, offered by Ossian E. Dodge, of the 
Literary Museum, for the best tale for that paper. 


Arrived Home.—The friends of James Russell Low- 
ell will be pleased to learn, that with his fami'y he has 
returned in the steamer Canada, from Liverpool, ar- 
rived at Boston on Sunday, after an absence of six- 
teen months, spent in travelling in Italy, France, 
Switzerland and Great Britain. A very gratifying 
trip has been enjoyed. 

Mr. Thackeray, the author, is also a passenger in 
the same vessel, 


{ There is now on exhibition in this city, at Mr. 
James S. Boies’s livery stable, a hog raised by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Lamb, of Milltown, which stands seven feet 
six inches high, and girths six feet eight inches, and 
weighs 1200 pounds. It is one year and six months 
old. If any one has got a greater hog than this, we 
should like toknow it. If tnis hog were fat, he would 
weigh fourteen hundred pounds.—Ca/lais, Me., Adv. 


The Hutchinsons write back that their jour- 
ney in California, in one year, has furnished more 
solid gold profit than a life-time would in the 
States. 


fe There have been put in circulation lately a 
large amount of bills on the old Chelsea Bank, which 
xiled some years since. Beware of them, tor they 
are worthless, 


Ee Nearly all the omnibus lines in Philadelphia 
are now running for three cents, and we learn trom 
the Pennsylvanian that the system works well. 


Oo Different sounds will travel with different ve- 
locity : a call to dinner will run over a ten nere lot in 
a moment and a half, whiie a summons to work takes 
from five to ten minutes. 


C= Twelve slaves, consisting of a woman and her 
children, the greater part of them young, were sold at 
public auction, at Warrenton, Vu., afew days ago, for 
$5,902. 


Official Vote of New Jersey —Pierce, 43.301; Sentt, 
38,551; Hale, 344. ‘The Native American ticket 
polled 790 votes in three coungigs. 


Cruel.—The Home Journal has this item :—* Theo- 
dore Parker and Daniel Webster—the living ass and 
the dead lion.’ ; 


te" The Congregational Church in Marlboro’, 
Mass., was entirely destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
evening of last week. The society had just newly 
retitied the house, at an cxpense of $1000, and have 
but $2000 insurance on it. It is supposed to have 
been ihe work of an incendiary. 


Very Distressing.—The Erie Gazette says that the 
dweliing hou-e of Myron H. Cole, in Willisburgh, 
took fire on Tuesday morning last, and three of Mr. 
Cole's children and one of Mr. Junes Fleming's were 
destroyed, with all the contents of the house. 


Es The steamer Buckeye Belle exploded her boil- 
er near Marietta, last Friday night, whereby filtcen 
persons were killed and several wounded, 


(= The Hon. William R. Kinz, Vice President 
elect, has been a long time in declining health, and 
the last accounts from his residence in Alubama are 
qu te discouraging as to his recovery. 


fe" George Fuchan, overscer of a tobacen factory 


pected of crossing the river opposite Fulton.—Cincin- | *t Richmond, on Saturday shot at and killed a slave 


nati Guzette, 6ih inst. 


t= The citizens of Norfolk county, Va., held a} 
meeting on the 2d inst., and adopted resolutions urg- | 
ing the Legislature at its ensuing session to adopt | 
measures to rid the State of its free colored popu! | 
tion. They also recommend that similar mecting se) 
held throughout the State. 


ty We are told that there has been quite a stir, 
among the colored voters in Walliamsburg, about 
200 in number, in consequence of a discovery that 
the votes which they intended to give for John P. 
Hale and others of the same party, were, in fact, 
given for the regular Democratic ticket. ‘Two indig- 
nation meetings were held on the subject. 


Awful Calamity.— Private advices from Dunkirk fe- 
port that the propeller Powhattan has foundered on 
the luke, and that every soul on board at the time 
perished. She had a number of passengers—no list 
given. Books and papers belonging to the ill-fated 
vessel have drifted ashore. Nothing authentic has 

et been obtained, but it is feared that the information 
will prove unfortunately but too true. 


te The steamer Michigan lies off the Chagrin riv- 
er, fifteen miles below Cleveland, with her smoke 
pipe carried away, in bad condition. The steamer 
Empire State is sate at Toledo. 


Presidential Election.—General Scott will receive 
the electoral vores of four States— Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky and Tenne«see,—amounring in all 
to 42 votes, against 254 for Gen. Pieres—California to 
be heard from. 


Mercantile Library Lectures.—The first of the series 
of Monday evening literary exercises before this pop- 
ular association will take place at the new Music 
Hall, Nov. 29:h, and will consist of an address from 
Hon. John A. Dix, of New York, and a poem from 
Rev. John Pierpont: those of the Wednesday eve- 
ning series on December 1-t, with an address from 
Hon. Rutus Choate, and a poem from William Stark, 
E-q., of Troy. 


e Thanksgiving has been appointed in the follow- 
ing States:—Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jer-ey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Qnio, Georgia, Fiori- 
da—all on the same duy, viz., Nov. 26. 





who was resisting him. 


Tlorrible Murder of a Wife by her Husband.—A man 
named James Shirley, living near Fredonia, Pa,, kill- 
ed his wife on the night of the 12th inat., by beating 
out her brains with a hatchet. He is supposed to be 
insane, 


Fatal Accident.—Late St: John (N. B.) brs report 
that a boat containing about twenty baeasiee wien oom 
run down in St. John harbor by the steam ferry boat, 


and all but seven perished. The bodies of six had 
been recovered, 


A Great Traveller.—The Bunker Hill Aurora says: 
Mr. Karrett, of this city, probably the oldest railroad 
conductor in the United States, has travelled over the 


Lowell Ruilroad, in the past eighteen ye j 
ui vr 


_ Tender Mercies of Slavery.—Coroner Pratt, who 
visited the South Jast summer, recently stated in a 
public meeting in this city, that while there, he ut- 
tending # siave auction, where a family of five were 
sold. The seller, as a last expression of his paternal 
regard, made it a condition of the sale, that no two of 
the family should become residents of the same State! 


* The White Slave..—A new edition of the White 
Slave, making the sixth published in London, has 
been issued by C. H. Clarke & Co., embellished with 
eigh’ splendid engravings, with notes from American 
and other authorities, illustrative of the system of 
slavery, by Frederick Bowland Young, Esq. 

A Woman Murdered by her Husband.— A woman nam- 
ed ‘Treadway was killed by her husband on ‘Thursday 
of last week, at Halltown, four miles from Salem, N. 
J. She had sued him for separate maintenance, and 
having obtained a verdict in her favor, he repaired to 
we pve vhee Mod Peagie. and tired at her through 

1e@ window, killin er instantl passi 
through her heart. ’ Kaisha oo 


C¥ From Buffalo we learn that it was ropeller 
Princeton that is supposed to have fendered during 
the recent gale, and not the Powhattan, as reported. 
Chere is no doubt all on board perished. Large quan- 
tities of flour have dr.fted ashore near Dunkirk. 


ta” George Cruikshank, of London, is preparing 





27 designs tor an edition of * Uncie Tom’s Cabin.’ 














TO THE FRIENDS OF FREE DISCUSSION. 


The ur rned, solicitous for the advancement of 
Trath and Hamanity;hcreby invite all who are friend! 
to free discussion; to attend a Convention to be held 
at Salem, Ohio, or Satntday; Sunday and Monday, 
27th, 2th, arid 29th of November instant, for the pat- 

of freely and — canvassing the ORIGIN, AU. 

HORITY AND INFLUENCE OF THE JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 

This invitation is not given to any particular class of 
Philosophers, Theologians or Thinkers, bat is ih good 
faith extended to all who feeban interest Iv the exam- 
ination of the questions above'stated. There are many 
who believe that a supernatural Revelation hae been 
given to man; many others who deny this, and a large 
number who are afilicted with perplexing doabts— 
trembling between the silent skepticism of their reason 
and the fear of absolute denial, In issuing a call for a 
Convention, we have in view the correction of error, by 
which party soever entortained, and the relief of those 
who stand between doubt and fear from their embarras- 
sing position. 

Some may have no doubt that the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures have subserved an important end, and 
yet believe that their mission is nearly completed, and 
must be superseded by a new dispensation; some may 
believe that their influence has been prejudicial in 
every respect, and that they have been a curse rather 
than a blessing to mankind ; others: may believe them a 
perfect record of the Divine will toman—good in the 
past and for all time to come; and others still may 
deny the plenary inspiration of the: Bible, discarding 
much of the Old Testament, and receiving most or all 
of the New. Still, such diversity of opinion, instead of 
prejudicing the interest and good results which ought 
to attend such a Convention, will rather tend to in- 
— its interest and enhance its value to the cause of 

rath. 

Doubtless, a free interchange of thonght is the best 
mode of exciting inquiry and of arriving at the Truth. 


‘ He who has a Truth, and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs ; 

But performs a selfish action, 
And his fellow mortal wrongs” 


We invite, therefore, all who feel an interest in this 
question, without distinction of sex, color, seet or party, 
to come together, that we may sit down like brethren 
in a communion before the altar of intellectual and 
spiritual Freedom. 


JOSEPH BARKER, Miheood, O. 

L. A. HINE, Cincinnati. 

THOMAS SHARP, Salem. 

WM. WATSON. Lowell. 

JOSEPH SMITH, New Brighton, Pa, 
MILO A. TOWNSEND, - 
SAMUEL BROOKE, Salem, O. 

T. D. TOMLINSON, “ 

SARAH McMILAN, “ 

JAMES BARNABY, ” 

M. R. ROBINSON, as 

MARY L. GILBERT, Marlboro’. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

DAVID L. GALBREATH, N,. Garden. 
ESTHER ANN LUKENS, “ “ 
NATHAN GALBREATH,.“  « 
LAURA BARNABY, Salem. 
HARRIET N. TORREY, Parkman. 
K. G. THOMAS, Marlboro, O. 
GEORGE PIERCE, Bart, Pa. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, M. 
L. V. BLERCE, Akron, O. 

WM. E. LUKENS, Putnam, 0. 
CYRUS MERRIAM, “* 
BENJAMIN MACHINER, Zanesfeld. 
ABRAHAM ALLEN, Oakland. 
CATA W. ALLEN, “ 

JACOB WALTON, Adrian, Mich. 
THOMAS CHANDLER, “ 

ELI NICHOLS, Wathonding, O. 
ORSON 8S. MURRAY, Fruit Hills. 
CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, Boston, Mass. 
LOT HOLMES. Columbiana, O: 
WILSON S. THORN, Youngstown. 





OLD COLONY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 


A quarterly meeting of this soiety will be holden in 
the Universalist charch, at Hanson, on Sunday, Nov. 
2ist, 1852 at the usual hour of religious worship. 

In consequence of the storm, the last meeting adver- 
tised to be held in Flanson was postponed. We there- 
fore hupe our friends will attend in good numbers, and 
make the occasion one of interest and importance. ‘The 
times are tra'y cheering, and demand on the part of the 
abolitionists immediate and persevering action. The 
meeting will be addressed by Parker Pillsbury and 


others. 
BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Briouam, Sec’ry. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, will leeture 
as follows : — 





North Bridgewater, [Friday, Nov. 19, 
Hanson, Sunday, * 21. 
NOTICE. 


The Congregation at Leyden Hall, Plymouth, will 
be addressed on Sunday, Nov. 21, by Adin Ballou 
of Milford. 





PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
Boston, November 15, 1852. 
The office of the Prismner’s Friend has been remov- 
ed to 130 Washington street. Those wishing to trans- 
act any business in relation to the Magugine, will 
please call at the above place. 





CLOSING LECTURE. 
The closing lecture of the course before the Salem 


" Female Anti-Slavery Society will be delivered in Ly- 


ceum Hail, at 7 o'clock, on Sunday evening next, by 
Wa. Liorp Ganatsox. Admittance, 6 1-4 cents. 





NOTICE. 
Is there any friend of the colored people who will 
give a home and imstruction to a bright Cuban boy, 
some twelve years old, who has had some three years’ 





school teaching in New England? = * 
Address WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Northampton. 
Nov. 12 





NOTICE. 


Letters, &e. for Wende!! Pauillips should be address- 
ed to him at Northampton, Mass, 














DIED—In Bridgewater, on the 19th ult., after a 
distressing illness of five days, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of 
Mr. Lewis Hoimes, aged 59. Her memory is em- 
balmed in the grateful hearts of all the poor and out- 
cast of every color and condition, who came within 
the sphere of her influence. Her neighbora and ac- 
quaintance, as well as her immediate relations, mourn 
sincerely her sudden departure. 


In West Brookfield, November 12th, Mra. Puens 
W. Srong, wife of Rov. Wat. B. Stone, aged 39 years. 
One of the best of wives and mothers, and one of the 
truest friends of the slave, has been taken from earth, 
in the death of Mrs. Stone. She is not, however, lost 
to us, for she felt to the last that she should c+ntiaue 
to be interested in the great moral revolutioaus of the 
age, and that she should still knoW and care for her 
family. She died with great composure, and with an 
unwavering trust in God, 


a ) 


Services of Colored Americans 
IN THE WARS QF 1776 AND 1812, 
By Wuusam C. Next, 


Spee edition, with an introduction by Wendell 
Phillips ; eontributions fram Theodore Pasker, 
John G. Whittier, and Parker Pillsbury ; tributes by 
Lafayette, Kosciusko and Washington; with facts 
gleaned from authentic military records, firesiile son- 
versations, confirmed by oral and written testimo- 
nies of the late Judge Story, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, Hon. Anson Burlingame, Rev. J. W. €. Pen- 
ningtoa, John Hancock, Gov. Eustis, Gen. Jackson, 
Hon. Tristram Burgess, Hon, Calvin Goddard, Hon. 
Charles Pinckner, etc. ete. 

The Grst edition was favorably noticed by the New 
York Tribune, Rochester Daily American, Liberator, 
Commonwealth, Bostan Bee, Zion's Herald, Christian 
Watchman, Impartial Citizen, E«sex Freeman, Fred. 
erick Douglass's Paper, and Salem Gazette, 

Copy-right secured accarding to law. 

For sale at 21 Cornhill. Price 15 cente, single, 

Nov. 12 tf 














Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. 


usr published by J. P. MENDUM, 35 Washing. 
J ton street, Boston, * A Philosophical Dictionary ; 
from the French of M. De Voltaire. With additional 
Notes, both critical end argumentative’-—and « 
likene-s of the Author. In two large voinmes, each 
comprising upwards of 400 pages. Price $4 00. 


JOHN OLIVER, : 


CARPENTER, 
No. 7 Traverse Stazxt, OoRxeR, or Fursyp Stuast, 
BOSTON. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 




















For the Liberator. 
THE PAREWELL OP SUMMER. 


Summer, bright Summer, knew that the time for 
her departure had come; for the hoarse winds of Au- 
tumn, sighing 'mid her pleasant bowers, told her of 
the near approach of the dreaded Frost-King. And 
every eve, at twilight, her tears fell upon the flowers 
as they lifted their fair young heads from their silken 
couch of leaves, to listen to the strains of their joyous 
companions, the birds. Oh, very beautiful was the fair, 
glad earth, clad in the green mantle which Summer 
had woven; and as she slowly departed, she murmur- 
ed, in low, sad tones, a fond farewell! 


Adieu to thee, fair Earth! thou art smiling now in 
gladness; 

No thought of coming change throws o’er thee a 
shade of sadness ; 

But I the shrouded future have unveiled, and I can see 

That Change will come to muny a heart that’s now 
from sorrow free! 


I mourn not for the gentle flowers that fade ’neath 
Autumn’s blast, 

I know that they will live again when Wintcr’s reign 
is past ; 

Nor for the forest warblers—they will come when I 
return— 

Tis not for them I sorrow, or weave the mournful song. 


Tis for the young bright beings, who have cheered 
my stay on earth— 

’Tis for the fair and gifted ones—for beauty and for 
worth ; 

For them my heart is saddened, and for home’s sweet 
flowers I grieve, 

For, ah! I ne'er may meet again all whom I now do 


leave. 


When gentle spring unlocks the founts, and breaks 
their icy chain, 

And green leaves shade my sylvan home, then I shall 
come again ; 

And with me ‘ll come the song-birds and flowers of 
loveliest bloom, 

But ye will not all behold them;—some will rest 
within the tomb. 


Ah! often have I left ye, and as oft returned again ; 


But there are many for whose smiles I long have looked 
in vain: 

I miss their joyous laughter, which cheered the sultry 
noon ; 

Alas! that flowers so beautiful should fade and die 
80 soon! 


But they slumber in the valley; and, alas! my warm- 
est breath 

May not break the icy fetters, or melt the frosts of 
death ; 

But loveliest will I make the home where my dear 
ones shall rest, 

And ’mid the boughs that o’er them wave shall my 
warblers build their nest. 


They shall not be forgotten ; I will make their home 
so fair, 

That the young and joyous-hearted shall love to wan- 
der there.— 

Thus sang the gentle Summer, as she sighed her last 
adieu, 

And Autumn o’er the fair green earth his sombre 
mantle threw. 

Barre, Mass, CARRIE. 
——<———— 


From the Ohio Star. 
SONG OF THE AGITATORS. 
* Cease to agitate!’ we will, 
When the slave-whip’s sound is still ; 
When no more on guiltless limb 
Fetters print their cirelet grim; 
When no hound, athirst for blood, 
Scours the thorny Georgian wood ; 
When no mother’s pleading prayer, 
On the sultry Southern air, 
Quivereth out in accents wild— 
* Master, give me back my child!’ 
In the day when men shall be 
Brethren, equal born, and free; 
Day for which we work and wait, 
We will ‘ cease to agitate!’ 


When our statute-books proclaim 
To the world no more our shame, 
And a freeman’s rights shall hold 
Dearer than the Judas gold ; 
When the Polar Star shall give 
Light to the last fugitive; 
When our border lakes shall rise 
On the last lone bondman’s eyes, 
And the waves for him no more 
Haste to clasp the Northern shore ;— 
In the day when men shall be 
Brethren, equal born, and free ; 
Day for which we work and wait, 
We will ‘cease to agitate!’ 
—_—_~>__—_ 
ISCARIOT’S CHURCH. 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. 
Cali, call a matchless architect, 
And fire his breast with praise and gold; 
Bid him with piercing eyes inspect 
All shrines and temples new and old: 
Mete and displace for many a rood, 
The social hearth or fresh green sod, 
And raise, of costliest stone and wood, 
Man's noblest work—a Aouse Sor God. 


Let next a stoled and solemn train 
Move pacing up the spacious aisle, 
And set apart from things profane, 
With lofty rites, the gorgeous pile. 
Lo, there the grave chief shepherd stands, 
And asks of Him who rules above, 
To bless this gift of mortal hands, 
This fruit of Christian faith and love. 


Bring now that quick, loud auctioneer, 
Made keen by practice, rich by fees, 
And let rejoicing demons hear 
Your gospel taught in words like these: 
* Who buys good seats with sins forgiven ? 
Who scorns the poor, but longs for grace? 
Who bids for an exclusive heaven ? 
The weightiest purse, the foremost place !’ 


Go summon last an eloquent priest, 

One fit to preach where such men pray, 
Full prompt to spread a goodly feast 

Of sacred things for all who pay. 
Let Aim talk much of right and wrong, 

Hope, judgment, truth, in tones most sweet, 
‘Lhe worldliest of a worldly throng : 

Behold Iscariot’s church complete ! 





—<g——— 

Ee A friend from the country sends us the follow- 
ing, intended for the ‘great man’ whose departare is 
said to have eclipsed the gaiety of nations ':— 

EPITAPH. 
Gone to the tomb! The King of Terrors 
May, if he can, blot out his errors, 
Pay every debt of his contracting, 
Erase each sin of his enacting. 


Another friend seeing it lie open on our table, has 
appended to it the following reply :— 
It is my opinion, that terrible King 
Cannot and will not do any such thing; 
It is not to his taste to shell out the tin, 
Ner erase such interminable records of sin. 








Che Liberator. 


PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Mittwoop, Knox Co., O. 
September 21, 1852. 








My Dear Frizenp: 

I thought Elizabeth Wilson and her husband had 
given up the discussion, Many months ago, they 
sent an article to the Anti-Slavery Bugle, in substance, 
in spirit, and in manner very much the same as Eliz- 
abeth’s article in your Liberator of the 10th inst., 
which I answered at considerable length; and they 
fell at once into a state of silence, and I heard no 
more from them till I met with the old complaints, 
the old objections, the old misrepresentations, and the 
old discourtesies, in the recent Liberator. Why Eliz- 
abeth should not deign to notice my reply to her for- 
mer article,—why she should bring forward again ob- 
jections which I supposed had been demolished, and 
repeat questions which had been fully answered, | 
can hardly understand. No matter; to meet her rep- 
etitions, I must repeat my answers. And to save time 
and trouble, I will again emp!oy the form of dialogue 
which J used in my former unnoticed communication. 

E. Wilson—Joseph Barker would have his readers 
believe, that all who believe the Bible to be the word 
of God, believe they should obey the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

J. Barker—He does no such thing; though he does 
say, that portions of the Bible enjoin men to obey 
every ordinance of man,—to be subject to the powers 
that be,—to obey magistrates ; and he adds, that those 
who believe these injunctions to be the word of God, 
may consistently pronounce those who refuse to obey 
the Fugitive Slave Law, rebels against God. 

E. W.—The Scriptures do not enjoin us to obey the 
iaws of the Government under which we live, with- 
out limitation. 

J. B.—They do. The injunctions are: ‘ Obey eve- 
ry ordinance of man’—*Obey magistrates’—‘ Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers.’ Titus 
3:1; 1 Peter, 2:13; Rom. 13:1. ‘There is not even 
the shadow of a limitation in any of these passages. 
Furthermore, the passage in Romans declares that 
‘rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil;’ and that whoso resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God, and shall receive damnation; 
thus shutting out all excuse for limitations. 

E. W.—It is manifestly a misrepresentation to say, 
that all believers in the Bible are in favor of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. 

J. B.—Very true; but pray, Elizabeth, who does 
say so? It is acalumny to say that J do. 

E. W.—The question is, What does the Bible say? 

J. B.—Very true. Why do you not keep to the 
question? The Bible says, ‘ Obey every ordinance of 
man,’ &c. Todo this, you must obey the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

E. W.—All know that the principal arguments 
against this wicked law are taken from the Bible. 

J. B.—Nay, I do not know that; though I do not 
deny that the Bible supplies arguments both for and 
against obedience to such laws. 

E. W.—Where is the Aigher law to be found, but in 
the Bible? 

J. B.—In man’s heart. Where was the higher law 
to be found before the Bible was written? Where is 
it to be found now in countries where the Bible is 
Where did Job find the higher law? 
The Bible itself teach- 
Both Moses and 


unknown ? 
Where did Cornelius find it ? 
es that God's law is in men’s hearts. 
Paul teach this. 

E, W.—Did Paul, the author of this objectionable 
portion of Scripture, tell men to do what was wrong 
in subjection to the civil powers? 

J. B.—The books ascribed to Paul tell men to obey 
magistrates: if, therefore, magistrates ever command 
men to do wrong, those Jooks command men to do 
wrong. But those books do not allow that magis- 
trates or rulers ever do command what is wrong. 
They say that ‘ rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil.’ 

E. W.—Paul says, ‘Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same.’ 

J. B.—Do you believe him when he says so? Had 
Jesus or his early followers praise of the rulers? Had 
Paul? Had George Fox, John Wesley, William 
Penn? Has William Lloyd Garrison? Have Dray- 
ton and Sayres? Have you? Doyou not know that 
the way to get praised by rulers, in most countries, 
is todo wrong? ‘There never was a bigger or a more 
barefaced falsehood uttered than the one attributed to 
Paul in the words you have quoted. You could not, 
yourself, invent a bigger. 

E. W.—Paul’s example is a commentary on his 
meaning. 

J. B.—Paul’s example is a contradiction of the 
words the Bible attributes to him. 

E. W.—He was frequently imprisoned and mal- 
treated by the civil powers, and ultimately suffered 
martyrdom at their nat. 

J. B.—How, then, coule he say that ‘rulers are 
notaterror to good works,’ or ‘do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same’? 

E£, W.—You represent Jesus Christ and his apostles 
as sanctioning the Fugitive Slave Law! 

J. B.—Klizabeth, when you charge me with repre- 
senting Jesus and his apostles as sanctioning the 
Fugitive Slave Law, you dg what Abraham did to 
Abimelech at Gerar. 

E. W.—It is obvious that Joseph Barker views the 
Scriptures through a perverted medium. 

J. B.—Indeed ! 
beth ? 

E. W.—If Joseph Barker should suceced in con- 
vincing men that the Scriptures are sheer fabrication, 
it would work no reformation. ‘This was tested by 
the French revolutionists, who acted like demons. 

J. B.—1. Ihave never tried to convince men that 
the Scriptures are sheer fabrications. In representing 
me as doing so, you bear false witness. 2. In con-| 
vincing men that the Bible is not the word of God, I} 
have worked a reformation. 3. The French revolu- 
tionists did not act altogether like demons. ‘They 
acted, in many things, more like angels. They did 
much good. ‘They abolished many most iniquitous 
laws. They swept away many most inhuman abuses. 
They did not shed as much blood as the believers in 
the Bible who went before them. They did not cause 
as much misery as the Bible- believing rulers of Great 
Britain have caused in England and Ireland within 
the last thirty years, noratenth part as much. ‘Jt 
ts obvious that Elizabeth Wilson views the French.revo- 
lutionists through a false medium.’ She has something 
yet to learn about the French revolution. I will take 
the liberty to present her with a quotation or two 
from Thomas Carlyle on this subject. It may do her 
good to see how differently some people regard this 
matter from herself. I wish I could give her a chap- 
ter, but I must limit myself to a sentence or two. 
Here they are:— 


But where is the proof, Eliza- 


* History, looking back over this Franee through 
long times,—back to ‘Turgot’s time, for instance,— 
contesses mournfully that there is no period to be met 
within which the general I'wenty-Five Millions ot 
France suffered /ess than in this period which they 
name Reign of Terror! But it was not the Dumb 
Millions that suffered here ; it was the speaking Thou- 
sands, and Hundreds, and Uniis; who shrieked and 
published, and made the world ring with their wail, 
as they could and should ; that is the grand peculiar- 
ity. ‘Ihe irightfulest Births of ‘Time are never the 
loud-speaking ones, for these soon die; they ure the 
silent ones, which can live from century to century.’ 
See Harper's edition, vol. 2, p. 419. 

Since the abolition of the old land laws by the 
French Revolutionists, property has increased five-fold, 
and has become incalculably more distributed among 
the people. Plenty and comfort, freedom and inde- 
pendence, have, in consequence, taken the place of 
want and misery in millions of families. Alison cal- 
culates that, before the Revolution, rural laborers in 


‘France were seventy-six per cent. poorer than ia Eng- 


land. The French Revolution placed the mass of 
them in comparative wealth. The lists of persons 
guillotined during the Reign of Terror contain less 
than two thousand names, Hear, now,a tale of what 
believers in the Bible could do before the Revolution. 
I refer to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the 
Bartholomew Massacre, and their attendant horrors. 
‘The most moderate computation makes the number 
of individuals who left the kingdom, four hundred 
thousand; while an equal number perished in going 
into exile, of famine or fatigue, in prison, in the gal- 
leys, and on the scaffold.’ I quote from Alison, 
But these were the deeds of Catholics, you will say. 
Hear, then, the same historian’s remarks respecting 
the Protestants:—‘ Nor were the proceedings of the 
Huguenots more distinguished by moderation or for- 
bearance. ‘Their early insurrections were attended 
by a gencral destruction of houses, property and hu- 
man life; and the hideous features of a servile war 
disgraced the first efforts of religious freedom.’ And 
what shall we say of Bible-believing England? His- 
tory tells us of seventy thousand poor creatures hung in 
one year by a Bible-believing monarch; and the late 
census tells us of nearly two millions of Irish starved 
to death in four or five years by a Bible-believing 
government. The Bible-believers of America hold 
three millions of human beings in a bondage pro- 
nounced by many to be more cruel than death. 1 
repeat, you have something to learn, Elizabeth, about 
the French Revolutionists and Bible-believers. 

E. W.—We will make you yourself the example. 
We learn, from your own statement, that you were 
just as good a man when you believed in the divine 
authority of the Bible, as you are now. You report 
no progress. Your history shows, that a belief in the 
divine authority of the Bible is not corrupting. 

J. B.—You misrepresent almost every thingin my 
communications that you notice; but I cannot stay 
to correct your misrepresentations. But if you are 
disposed to take myself as an example of the effect pro- 
duced on men by the renunciation of a belief in the 
divine authority of the Bible, and if you are really 
disposed, as you say, to rely on my testimony on the 
subject, I will give you an article written and publish- 
;ed before I left England, containing a list of twenty 
particulars in which my disenthralment from Bible | 
authority has made me a better and a happier man. 
You may find it in * The People, vol. iii. pp. 217, 218. I 
would give the articles here, if I would 
also give you a list of some thirty or forty other par- 
ticulars in which I have been benefitted by my eman- 
cipation from external authority. My subjection to 
Biole authority would, so far as I can judge, have ut- 
terly ruined me, if my mind had not een So consti- 
tuted and disposed as to lead me to dwell almost whol- 
ly on the better parts of the Bible, and give its words 
an interpretation more in harmony with my own 
pest thoughts and feelings, than with the sentiments 
and intentions of its authors. I may add, that I know 
of no one who has been made worse by the adoption of 
the views I entertain of the Bible. ‘The best men and 
women I know hold those views, while the worst men 
and women that I know, and my own most vile tradu- 


had space. 


too bad for you to force me to copy them again. I 
will do it, notwithstanding. Here they are:— 

‘If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve: and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing. And if a man sell his daughter to be a maid- 
servant, to sell her to a strange nation, he [the master] 
shall have no power.’ Exod. 21: 1—8. ‘ Both thy 
bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you ; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. More- 
over, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them ye shall buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in your land: 
and they shall be your possession. And ye Shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession; they shall be your 
bondmen forever.” Lev. 25: 44—46. 

These will do as a sample, I suppose. Will you 
pass them unnoticed again ? 

E. W.—We want one instance of any of the Jews 
selling a slave lawfully, or any third person mentioned 
in any contract of the kind. 

J. B.—You made the same request before, and I 
gave you the following: ‘If a man sell his daugh- 
ter to be a maid-servant,’ &c.—* If she piease not her 
master,’ &c. Here we have aman, the first person, 
selling his daughter, who isa second person, to some 
one else, who becomes her master, who is a third per- 
son. ~ 

LE. W.—How did father Abraham and mother Sarah 
manage to keep such a large family of slaves in sub- 
jection ? 

J. B.—Is it so rare a thing for the many to be kept 
in bondage by the few ? How did the ancient Spartans 
keep twenty times their own number in slavery ? How 
do a few slaveholders in the South keep three millions 
in slavery, and succeed in enslaving all the Northern 
States as well? The slaveholders generally make use 
of a few slaves to keep in bondage the rest. But it is 
no business of mine to show how such things can be 
done. It is enough for me to show that the Bible 
says it was done. The Bible represents many things 
as done which never were done, and which never cou/d 
be done. 

E. W.—You have an extreme rage against the Scrip- 
tures. 

J. B.—I am not conscious of any rage agains them 
atall; though I think the prevailing notions respect- 
ing their divine authority very foolish and injurious. 

E. W.—How could a Bacon, a Boyle, a Locke, an 
Addison, a Pascal, a Hale, a Newton, and the great 
and good Wilberforce, men pre-eminent for their tal- 
ents and erudition, honor and revere the Bible, and 


ulous combination of folly and wickedness ? 
J. B.—1. We have never represented it as a ridic- 


us with doing so is to bear false witness. 
sent the Bible as a mixture of truth and error 
and evil, beauty and deformity. 2. Bacon, Locke, Ad- 
dison,&c. were not all pre-eminent for their erudition. 
You have a single man in America, that has more eru- 


We repre- 


together; and he holds views with respect to the Bi- 





cers and malignant persccutors hold the views you ad- | 


demons in their conduct towards me and mine, for | 


acted towards us most like angels have been persons | 


No person holding such views of the Bible as I hold 


cannot help believing that you would be moreof a 
woman, if you were less of a Bible worshipper. 
E. W.—You use the personal pronoun referring to | 


J. B.—Do not mention such trifling matters as those 
ina discussion about the rule of faith and practice. 
Besides, it may turn out that you have something to 
learn even on the subject of egotism. I once read an 
article which appeared to me to prove, that a man 


vocate. The men and women who have acted most like | 


years past, have been believers in the divine authority | 
of the Bible; while the men and women who have | 


holding views of the Bible somewhat like our own, | 


has treated me so unfairly, or addressed me so con- | 
temptuously and angrily, as even you have done. I) 


ble like my own. Do you believe men of great tal- 
ents and erudition never err? You mention Pascal. 
He was a Papist. Is Popery therefore all divine? 
If his beliefin Popery d-o3 not prove it all divine, his 
belief in the Bible does not prove it all divine. 4. 
Newton and Locke did not believe in the divine au- 
thority of the whole Bible. I have a work by New- 
ton, proving portions of the Bible to be forgeries. 6. 


Tlale was a believer in witchcraft. 
| 
right in believing in the divine authority of the Bi- 
ble? We have an anti-slavery man in America supe- 
rior to Wilberforce ; yet he is no believer in the divine 


e ; | ity ible. g. i - 
yourself too often. authority of the Bible. @. Can you mention any fool 


ish doctrine, any foolish system, any false church, in 
which great and good men have not believed? Or can 
you mention a reat man of any age or country, who 
had not some weak spot in his understanding, or who 





might frequently use the words ‘ J’ and ‘ me,’ and yet, 
in the blameable sense of the word, be no egotist ;! 
while another might avoid the use of those pronouns, 
and yet have the pride and vanity, the selfishness and | 
hate of a dozen egotists of the common stamp. If} 
those who often say ‘J’ and ‘ me’ are always sinners, 
what becomes of Jesus and his chief Apostle? 

£, W.—Your history shows that a belief in the di-| 
vine authority of the Bible is not corrupting, nor even 
the basest of all positions, that of a sectarian priest. 

J. B.—As I understand my history, it shows that 
a belief in the divine authority of the Bible ts often 
corrupting, and that the situation of a sectarian priest 
is so corrupting that aman must be ignorant as a 
block, or bad as a demon to begin with, if it does not 
make him worse. And the person who can draw any 
thing contrary to this, either from my history or my 
writings, must have no small share uf perverted inge- 
nuity. 

FE. W.—You say, ‘It had never been discovered till 
since West India Emancipation, that the Scriptures 
did justify slavery.’ 

J. B.—I say no such thing. You cannot find any 
thing in my writings either like the sentiment or the 
I know of no age 
not 


wording of your forged quotation. 
in which the generality of Bible-believers have 
considered that the Bible sanctioned both slavery and 
political and ecclesiastical despotism, The Bible, in 
connection with false notions respecting its authority, 
has always been a support of despotism and tyranny, 
so far as Icanlearn. It has* ays been understood 
by Christian theologians « foretelling and even or- 
daining slavery and tyranny as well as war. 

E. W.—Because Christ and his Apostles did not ex- 
pressly condemn slavery, in as many words, therefore 
they were in favor of it! Most profound logic, truly! 

J. B.—If you will point me to the place in my wri- 
tings where I have used such logic, I will give up the 
controversy. ‘Till you do so, you must allow me to 
think, that perpetual misrepresentations of your 
friend’s words say little in favor of the influence of 
your Bible belief on your own character. 

E. W.—There is not one word of approval, either 
expressed or implied, of the conduct of Joseph, in con- 
tracting with the Egyptians; but directly the contra- 
ry. Pharaoh speaks of Joseph as being discrect and 
wise; but Pharaoh was not an inspired person. The 
Bible is not answerable for his opinion, 


J. B.—Bibles must differ, then; for mine says, 
‘The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous 
man.’ ‘And his master saw that the Lord was with 
him, &e.’ Gen. 29: 2, 3. ‘ Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
I have heard that thou canst understand a dream to 
interpret it. And Joseph answered, It is not in me; 
God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace,’ ‘And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Inasmuch as God hath 
shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou art: thou shalt be over my house, and 
according to thy word shall all my people be ruled: 
only on the throne will I be greater than thou.’ Gen, 
41: 2°, &e. In chap. 45, v.9, Joseph says to his 
brethren, ‘God hath made me lord of all Egypt,’ &c. 
Then follows the account of Joseph making all the 
Egyptians slaves. Not a word of blame is uttered 
against Joseph’s conduct in the matter. On the con- 
trary, Joseph speaks of himself as God's special favor- 
ite after this deed as well as before, and is represent- 
ed as uttering divine prophecies of future events, &c. 
If your Bible does not contain these passages, it must 
be a very new one. All my Bibles contain them, and 
I have a great number of them, in several different 
languages. : 

E, W.—Give us those passages of Scripture which 
justify slaveholding. If you can show that the Bible 
sanctions slavery, it would do much to invalidate its 
claim to divine authority. 

J, B.—I gave you some passages in my reply to 
your former letter on this subject, published in the 





the men you name framed their lives according to 
one tenth part of the precepts of the Bible. I ques- 
tion whether any of them were circumcised. I believe 
that none of them sold their possessions, and gave the 
price tothe poor. I question whether they ever wash- 
ed each other's feet, or the feet of their brother be- 
lievers. Pascal might do so, but none of the rest. 
I could mention a hundred precepts, even of the New 
Testament, that not one of them observed. 9. The 
Bible, or portions of the Bible, might have a good in- 
fluence on men’s hearts, and yet not be wholly di- 
vine. You will hardly call your letters wholly di- 
vine, yet you expect them to have a good influence 
on some people’s hearts. 

LE. W.—Even skeptics have passed encomiums on 
the majesty of its style. 

J. B.—Not on the style of the whole Book, but 
only on the style of particular portions. And Chris- 
tians have passed encomiums on the style of the Ko- 
ran, the Zendavesta, the dramas of Shakspeare, and 
the writings of William Cobbett. But you will hard- 
ly believe that all these books are wholly divine. 

E. W.—Skeptics have acknowledged that the puri- 
ty of its morals had an influence on their hearts. 

J. B.—Do you call every book divine that ccatains 
portions which exert a good influence on men’s 
hearts ? 

E. W.—Thomas Paine, besotted infidel as he was, 
highly characterised some portions of Scripture ; said 
that Jesus preached excellent morality and the equal- 
ity of man, and that the great trait in his character 
was philanthropy. 

J. B.—TYhat Paine was a besotted man, his biogra- 
phers deny. When he spoke highly of some portions 
of Scripture, he did what we do. If he gave unqual- 
ified praise <> the morality of Jesus, he did what we 
can not do. The fact, that the great trait of Jesus’ 
character was philanthropy, would no more prove 
the divine authority of the Bible, than the fact that 
the great trait of Wm. Penn's character was philan- 
thropy, would prove the divine authority of my Life 
of him, 

E. W.—Joseph Barker employs all the ingenuity 
that J. B’s testimony is that of a malignant 
foe. He 

J. B.—Finish your scolding, Madam, and then I will 
attend to you again. : 

E. W.—You should write a new book, better au- 
thenticated than the Bible, before you destroy the cld 
one. * 

J. B.—1. T have no wish to destroy the Bible; and 
I have no fears of its deing destroyed by others. 2. 
Many men have written books better than the Bible 
in some respects, and better authenticated than it. 

E. W.—You are certainly qualified, in this enlight- 
ened age, if not too diffident o* your own abilities, to 
excel those merely human compositions, that were 
written in the dark and savage ages. 

J. B.—I believe you, 

. W.—Congressional and other orators borrow 
passages from it to embellish their orations. 

J. B.—They do the same with the plays of Shits- 
peare, and the writings of Virgil and Horace, of 
Cicero and Demosthenes. 

£. W.—In your new work, you might prove that 
Bible admirers are blind dupes, &e. 

J. B.—I could not do that, for Iam an admirer of 
the Bible myself; but I could prove that the believ- 
ers in the divine perfection of the Bible are, I will 
not say blind, but rather weak-sighted. 

£. W.—Joseph Barker has spoken to the Almighty 
face to face, and found out God to perfection. 

J. B.—Indeed ! 


E. W.—If the Bible be not true, God has not given 
men a pure moral standard, a transcript of God's 
moral character. 

J. B.—If the Bible be the only revelation of truth 
and duty, God has left more than nineteen-twentieths 
of his children without any revelation at all, They 








acknowledge its influence on their hearts, and frame 
their lives according to its precepts, if it were a ridic- 


ulous combination of folly and wickedness, To charge 


sod | mCP often give the Bible eredit for improving and ele- 


cition of a theological character than all those men put | 


Was he right in| 
so believing ? If ..ot, what proof have we that he was! 


did not believe in some foolish notion? 8. None of | 


his will but in che Bible, blaspheme God. We say 
that every man has a pure moral standard in his own 
nature, and a revelation of God in his works. 

E. W. The misconduct of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and Joseph is not given for our imitation. 

J. B.—The Bible gives you no authority to charge 
those men with misconduct. Though it represents 
them as liars, cheats, adulterers, slave-dealers, slave- 
breeders, &c., it never charges them with misconduct. 
Even the New Testament does not charge those men 
with misconduct, 

E. W.—The present state of the Jews is a proof of 
the divinity of the Scriptures, as it is a fulfilment of 
a prediction, 

J. B.—1, Is every book, containifg a prediction 
which has been literally fulfilled, divine? 2. Where 
is the proof that the present state of the Jews is a lit- 
eral and exact fulfilment of any passage of Scripture ? 
3. The Scriptures teach us that all God's predictions 
respecting the infliction of punishments and the be- 
stowment of rewards on nations are conditional, See 
Jer, 18:1-10. 4. We can give a hundred Bible pre- 
dictions that have not been fulfilled; and though a 
thousand predictions literally fulfilled would not prove 
the Bible wholly divine, one false prediction in the 
hock would prove it not wholly divine. 

E, W.—You should give some arguments why the 
Bible should be demolished. 

J. B.—NHow often must I tell you, I have no wish 
to have it demolished. 

E. W. Agriculture, mechanics, manufactures, com- 
merce, all useful sciences and all profitable arts, flour- 
ish most in countries where the Bible is known ; there 
the inhabitants excel in knowledge, in learning, and 
in the virtues and adornments of humanity. 

J. B.—Has it always been so? Was it so among 
the Jews? Did mechanics, manufactures and com- 
merce flourish more in Judea than in ancient Tyre ? 
Did mechanies, manufactures, commerce, and all use- 
ful sciences flourish more among the early Christians 
than among the Greeks and Romans? Did Chris- 
tians find out the art of printing before the Chinese ? 
Are the Bible-believers of the Southern States supe- 
rior to others in a)l the virtues and adornments of hu- 
manity? Are our secturians the wisest and best men 
in the country? Or are the wisest and best men, 
both in Europe and America, to be found among peo- 
ple who do not believe in the divine authority of the 
Bible? Might not the Bible be useful in bringing 
men up to a certain point of intelligence and virtue, 
and then fail to conduct them further? The book 
may be useful to a child, that would be useless to a 
man. Judaism might lift men up toa certain point, 
and yet keep them down from further heights, if they 
clung to it as the perfection of truth and righteous- 
ness. May it not he so with Christianity? Again, 





vating men, when, in truth, the men deserve credit 
for improving the tone and teachings of the Bible. 
Much of the improvement in modern times appears 
| to us to have taken place in spite of the common no- 





| tions respecting the divine ‘authority of the Bible, 
rather than in consequence of the prevalence of those 
; notions. And where do we find the most liberal, the 
poe tolerant, the most charitable of men? 
the sects and Bible circles, or outside them? Outside 
|them. Again, if the Bible, and a belief in the divine 
authority of the Bible, are the sole causes of the in- 
| tellectual, moral, commercial and political superiority 
of certain nations, how is it that superiority does not 
| characterize ali the nations that have had the Bible, 
How is it that 
| this superiority is to be found chiefly in nations 
| springing from one particular stock? And how is it, 
that of all religious sects, those sects that have had 
| the lowest views of the Bible,—that have held it in 
subjection to their reason, or the light within, as the 
| Quakers and Unitarians, should have excelled al! the 
| other sects, both in knowledge and virtue? How is 
it that the most zealous, laborious and thorough-going 
reformers of the present day are men and women who 
| have come out, or who have been turned out, of ali 
the sects, and who have been led to regard the Bible 
|as a coliection of human compositions? Besides, if 
| the Bible be the only thing that can raise men to intel- 
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; and believed in its divine authority ? 
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ligence and virtue, how is it that God has not given | 
| this book to more than one-twentieth or one-hun- | 
| dredth part of his children? How was it that he| 
| did not give any portion of the Bible to any of | 
| his children for some thousands of years? How was 
jit that he did not give the better portions of the ene 


| to any of his creatures till near two thousand years | 


If the Bible be not necessary to the intellec- 
tual and moral development of men, your arguing is | 
vain. If it be necessary, God has denied, or failed to 
give, the necessary means of intellectual and mora 
development to nineteen-twentieths of his children, 


} later ? 


E. W.—The Bible comforts and supports men in 
sorrow and affliction, and sustains men in the hour 
of death. 

J. B.—So does the Koran. So do the beliefs of the 
red Indians. So does faith in God where the Bible 
and Koran are unknown, and where both those books 
are regarded as merely human productions. And so 
did faith in God in early ages, before the Bible was 
written, Have none consolation and support in trou- 
ble, but those who believe in the divine authority of 
the Bible? Then God has left nineteen-twentieths of 
his children to hopeless and helpless misery. If God 
has not left nineteen-twentieths of his childrén to 
| hopeless and helpless misery, his children have some 
other means of consolation and support in trouble than 
the Bible. 

E, W.—Voltaire, stung with remorse, at his dying 
hour, for his ribaldry against the Bible, fled to the 
Church of Rome for forgiveness, &c. 

J. B.— Where is your authority, Madam, for these 
statements? There are many who believe them to be 
false. They look on them as the forgeries of Bible- 
believers. I must suspect them to be so myself, till I 
have unexceptionable evidence to the contrary. Many 
Bible-believers have been giants in the arts of forgery. 

E, W.—If our opinion be correct, Joseph Barker is 
aman of war. 

J. B.—I‘ is not correct. But the Bible calls Jehovah 
‘a man of war,’ and even represents him as sending 
one part of his family to destroy other parts of his 
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family,—to destroy them utterly, both old and young, 
and to leave not one remaining. J am for peace. 

E. W.—You consider the New Testament as tame, | 
servile and pusillanimous, because its doctrine is, 
‘ Resist not evil: overcome evil with good.’ 

J. B.—1. 1 distinguish between different parts of 
the New Testament. Some parts I think foolish ; 
others wise ; some practicable; others impracticable: 
some beneficent; others mischievous. 2. The passa- 
ges which urge non-resistance to evil, I think fool- 
ish as they stand. A good meaning may be put into 
them ; but the passages are entitled to no credit for the 
better meanings forced on them. 
E, W.—The apostles would not have been so ill 
treated by the rulers of their day, if they had preach- 
ed obedience to them. 

J. B.—They would not. Hence, J never speak of 
those passages of Scripture which enjoin men to be 
subject to the ruling powers, and command them to 
obey magistrates, &e., as the words of the apostles. 
You are yourself aware I do not. It is impossible 
that aman who lived and labored and suffered as 
Paul is said to have done, could have said of the rul- 
ers of his age what portions of the writings attributed 
to him in the New Testament represent him as saying. 
Your argument proves those passages to be forgeries. 
E. W.—IE the discovery has never been previously 
made, that the Scriptures do support political tyranny 
and despotism, they have done no harm. 
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